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NOTICE. 
THE SPEAKER of Saturday next, April 5th, will contain 
an important article by the RicutT Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


on “ The Pitt-Rutland Correspondence.” 








NOTES OF THE DAY. 
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Mr. BaLrour’s speech on Monday—on his proposals for 
Irish Land Purchase we have commented elsewhere—was a 
remarkable illustration of the purely negative and critical 
quality of his mind. It was absolutely wanting not only in 
those graces of illustration and ornament with which Mr. 
GLADSTONE, for instance, used to make his Budget schemes 
attractive to the listener, but even in the power of presenting 
a definite and comprehensive view of a mass of details. He 
gave the impression of having only imperfectly grasped the 
scheme himself in its actual fulness. We suspect that it is 
mainly the work of Mr. GoscHEN, who, whatever may be 
said of him in other respects, has not only a highly ingenious 
but a constructive mind. The House listened with growing 
perplexity, the Tory party wishing to encourage their leader, 
but not following him sufficiently to be able to judge when 
they ought to cheer. Some of the Liberals were inclined to 
murmur at Mr. GLapsToNr’s remarks as too indulgent. But 
they will not find that this old-fashioned and graceful courtesy 
of manner will prevent him from applying a drastic and 
penetrating criticism when the measure comes up for its 
second reading. 





Tue House of Commons is showing visible signs of ex- 
haustion. On Tuesday evening the numbers voting on MR. 
MUNDELLA’s motion on the education difficulty at York and 
Salisbury were in no way commensurate to the importance of 
the question, and the House was counted out at a quarter 
past nine. On Wednesday there was a slight reaction, and 
business commenced only half an hour late, instead of an 
hour, as was the case on the two previous Wednesdays. The 
fact is that, except on the greater questions, no debate can 
now possess more than an academic interest, and members 
are far more interested in preparation for the General Election 
than in listening to speeches on foregone conclusions. For 
anything like despatch of business we must wait till after the 
next General Election—probably, indeed, till Irish business, 
and perhaps Scotch business, are transferred to assemblies 
competent to deal with them—and then at last we shall get 
to adequate legislation for England. 


SPEAKING at the National Liberal Club last Monday 
night, Mr. GLADSTONE, after a passing glance at the suicidal 
folly of the House of Lords in undertaking to pronounce 
censure on a particular portion of the House of Commons, 
proceeded to deal with the Commission Report. The Com- 
missioners, he said, had “made one very great mistake, one 
that entailed all the other mistakes, and this was the mistake 
of consenting to be members of such a Commission.” They 








had to try matters which were not for judges but for a jury 
to determine. They had decided the case upon half the 
evidence, and arrived at a judgment which did justice to 
neither side. But the House of Commons had no such 
excuse ; the functions of that House were remedial, not 
vindictive, and the vote of censure passed upon the Irish 
members was really passed on the Irish nation by the authors 
of that nation’s wrongs. If the constituencies can approve 
such practices, they are little worthy of the franchise they 
have obtained; but the approach of the day that dooms 
such practices is visibly at hand. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a remarkable speech at Bir- 
mingham on Monday on the subject of Egypt—a country 
from which he has but recently returned. He declared 
that, like the rest of Mr. Giapstronr’s Cabinet at the 
time, he regretted intensely the occupation of Egypt 
by English troops; but he went on to state that having 
seen what were the results of this occupation, and 
what was the nature of the task we had undertaken, as 
well as the progress we had made towards its accomplish- 
ment, he had changed his mind, so far as an early evacuation 
of the country was concerned. What a pity it is that both 
he and Lorp HartTinGcTON did not change their minds a 
little earlier! Then, indeed, we might have avoided the 
almost incalculable mischief which was wrought by the 
well-known “six months” speech of Lorp HAaARTINGTON 
on the subject of the evacuation. Besides, now that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has seen fit to revert to the question of 
Egypt, would it not be well if he and his Unionist colleagues 
in the Government of 1880 were to tell the public of the 
inner life of the Cabinet of that time, and were to relieve Mr. 
GLADSTONE at least of their own fair share of the odium 
which they have quietly left the Liberal leader to bear for 
them ? 





Mr. MUNDELLA on Tuesday called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the scandalous state of things in 
regard to education which at present exists, under the 
auspices of the Education Department, in York and Salis- 
bury. In both places the School Boards seem to be acting, 
not in the interests of education, but in those of the Church 
schools. Unfortunately, they have the support of the Educa- 
tion Department, where for the present the denominational 
schools find a favour which is hardly consistent with the 
principles of Mr. Forsrer’s great Act, Only a General 
Election and a change in the head of the Education Depart- 
ment will secure for the citizens of York and Salisbury the 
rights to which they are entitled under the measure of 1870, 
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We cannot understand the tactics, practised not for the 
first time, on Friday last, of the Liberal leaders in the House 
of Lords in refusing to divide against resolutions they dis- 
approve. Everybody knows that they are in an extremely 
small minority. No one thinks the less, but rather the more 
of them, for adhering to their opinions and defending them 
in debate against so large a majority. What possible harm 
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can it do the Liberal cause if they are seen to muster only 
thirty or so in the lobby? The sooner the country realises 
that the House of Lords has become a mere Tory Club, the 
better prospect is there of its being firmly dealt with. 


Tue result of the Ayr Election is a disappointment— 
even though it was foreseen by most Liberals. Without 
referring to any of those special circumstances connected with 
the cause of the vacancy, which go far to explain the defeat of 
Mr. RoutLepGe, we would merely point to the fact that the 
result of this election is infinitely more favourable to the 
Liberal party than was that for the same constituency in 
1886 ; and that if the increase of Liberal strength which has 
been shown in the Ayr Burghs between 1886 and 1890 were 
to be general, the result of the next General Election would 
be to give Mr. GLADSTONE a large working majority in the 
House of Commons. It is difficult in these circumstances 
to see much ground for Tory exultation in the result. 


New writs for Carnarvon and Windsor were issued on 
Wednesday, and the élections may be expected to take place 
about the end of next week. For Windsor no better candidate 
could have been found than Mr. W. H. GRENFELL—a re- 
nowned athlete and oarsman, a resident in the county, and 
probably, especially if other things besides athletics are taken 
into account, the best all-round man in existence. At Car- 
narvon, two prominent local Conservatives refused to stand, 
and an unsuccessful, and apparently not altogether unanimous, 
attempt was then made to secure Mr. MARCHANT WILLIAMS, 
secretary of the Eisteddfod, formerly a Radical and Methodist, 
now a Unionist and Anglican. On his refusal, Mr. Evuis 
Nawnney, who had previously declined, consented to come 
forward. He was a candidate in 1885 for the Eifion Division, 
speaks Welsh, and possesses great influence in the remotest part 
of the district. But it is not very likely that his efforts will 
meet with success—especially in the face of Welsh opinion 
on the Tithes Bill. . 


Few things are more noticeable about English education 
at the present time than the tendency to extend the collegiate 
system. Following the example of St. Mary’s and other 
hospitals, the authorities of Guy’s have just added a residence 
for students, which was opened on Wednesday by the Senior 
Governor, Mr. GLADSTONE, whose term of office dates from 18 33. 
He dealt effectively with the growth of the recognition and im- 
portance assigned to the profession—dating as to its surgical 
branch only from the beginning of the present century—and 
specially commended the financial skill of the arrangement 
under which the funds for the new building have been provided. 
Whether the collegiate system is not being somewhat over- 
done at Oxford and elsewhere, may perhaps be doubted, but 
there must be an immense educational advantage, in a hospital 
so largely concerned with accidents, in having students close 
to their cases. 





Tue trouble which we predicted some weeks ago is begin- 
ning to show itself in Newfoundland. The inhabitants of the 
colony strongly object to the modus wivendi which has been 
arrived at by the English and French Governments on the 
subject of the lobster fisheries, and they are openly refusing to 
carry out the agreement made on their behalf by the authorities 
at home. Whilst some are content simply to declare their 
determination not to obey the Government, others are openly 
calling for annexation to the United States—apparently under 
the belief that the American Government will show itself less 
regardful of Treaty obligations than the English. The whole 
question is a most serious one, even threatening the mainten- 








ance of peace, and it demands for its solution the exercise of 
the highest qualities of statesmanship, both in London and 


Paris. 





BERLIN has continued to be the chief centre of political 
interest during the week. The compliments paid with so 
much ostentation to the Prince OF WaLEs have naturally 
occupied the first place in the Court Circular record of life 
in the German capital. There can be no doubt that the 
Emperor is sincerely anxious to proclaim to the world at large 
the strength and reality of his alliance with this country, and 
the removal of any causes of difference with our Royal Family, 
and so far the demonstrations in honour of the PRINCE OF 
WALEs have real importance. But they pale into insignifi- 
cance beside the real demonstration of which Berlin has been 
the scene during the week. The resignation of PRINCE Bis- 
MARCK—which it is now clear was hardly a voluntary act 
on the Chancellor's part—is an event the immense politi- 
cal importance of which it takes time fully to appreciate. 
Certainly there has been little in the newspaper comments 
upon it to suggest that the writers see clearly what the future 
of Germany—and of Europe—without Bismarck is likely 
to be. 


Tuat the Chancellor’s retirement was really due to the 
initiative of the Emperor is now evident. Probably, as 
HERR GEORGE VON BUNSEN suggests in the article we pub- 
lish elsewhere, it was the outcome of a personal struggle 
between the two men, which has been gradually increasing 
in acuteness for some time past. To the English mind, 
trained in constitutionalism, it seems strange indeed that 
the will of a monarch who has reigned for but a few 
months should suffice to put an end to the public career 
of the most powerful of living statesmen, and that the German 
people as a whole should acquiesce in this Imperial decree 
with apparent apathy. Only the other day Prince BISMARCK 
stood on a pinnacle of fame and power the security of which 
one hardly dared to question ; but in a moment he has fallen 
from it, and nota hand has been lifted to avert the catastrophe. 
It is well to remember that in this case the engineer has been 
hoist by his own petard. For years past the German Chancellor 
has preached the doctrine of the supremacy of the monarch’s 
will—that will which was for so many years under his own 
absolute control—and he cannot complain if the nation 
which he has trained to the habit of submissive obedience 
obeys now when that will is put forth against himself. 


Peruaps the most striking picture of the mind of the 
Emperor which has been given to us during the week is that 
which is presented by his telegram to a friend at Weimar. 
In its youthful exultation, its identification of his own impulses 
with the Divine Will, its all-absorbing egotism, it is a perfect 
specimen of the utterances of a young Cesar. “I have indeed 
gone through bitter experiences,” writes the Emperor, “and 
have passed many painful hours. My heart is as sorrowful as 
if I had again lost my grandfather! But it is so appointed to 
me by God, and it has to be borne, even though I should fall 
under the burden. The post of officer of the watch on the 
ship of the State has fallen to my lot. Her course remains 
the same, so now full steam ahead |” 





THE retirement of Count HERBERT BISMARCK from the 
head of the Foreign Office, the ex-Chancellor’s refusal of the 
high territorial title of Duke oF LAUENBERG, and many 
other incidents reported during the week, show the temper 
in which the BisMaRcK family have met their fall. It 
is to be regretted that there should have been any 
want of personal dignity on the part of actors so great 
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in a drama so momentous, and we would fain hope that 
much of the gossip current is gossip merely. What one 
cannot help wondering is, whether during the past week 
PRINCE BisMARCK has found time to recall the memory 
of Harry VON ARNiM, the brilliant but too vain diplo- 
matist, whom he ruined with so little ruth, as the penalty 
of his audacity in daring to aspire to be the Chan- 
cellor’s successor. 


Some of the decisions said to have been arrived at by 
the Labour Conference have been made public during the 
week. So far as they go they chiefly suffice to show how 
far behind this country in social and industrial legislation 
Germany now is, and how little our delegates can have to 
learn at Berlin. The Conference, it is said, proposes to 
forbid work in mines to women and children under fourteen, 
to allow child-work in factories only when the school years 
are over, to prohibit the employment of children at night in 
unhealthy occupations, or for more than six hours a day, and 
to make Sunday a day of rest. 


WE publish elsewhere a letter from SiR WALTER FOSTER 
calling attention to the newly-formed association for the 
protection of rural voters. No association is more urgently 
needed than this, if the tyranny of the organised boycotting 
of the Primrose League is to be effectually met. That 
particular kind of boycotting has for its ultimate sanction— 
not outrage, but starvation. Thousands of rural voters in 
all parts of England know that to vote against the opinions 
of the Primrose Dames and their chivalrous squires will be 
to deprive themselves and their children of bread. It is to 
defend the weak and helpless among the village labourers 
of England that the new association has been formed, and we 
commend it most strongly to the support of our readers. 





Tue further accounts of the massacre of exiles at Yakutsk, 
in Siberia, given in the Daily News of Tuesday last, and in 
PRINCE KRAPOTKIN’s letter to the Zimes of Monday, indicate 
that the Nihilistic printing press and the conspiracy of exiles 
alleged in excuse were inventions on the part of the Russian 
authorities. The massacre was really due to incapacity, 
blundering, and panic. The new Vice-Governor— stricter 
and less able than his humane predecessor—thinking Yakutsk 
too full of political exiles, hurried off several of them ona 
journey of two thousand miles at the least desirable season 
for travelling, and without allowing sufficient time to make 
provision for the journey, or a sufficient allowance. On their 
protesting and petitioning, they were ordered to assemble, to 
receive their reply, at the lodging of one of them. The 
numbers who came—thirty-six in all, male and female— 
alarmed the authorities, and a subordinate ordered them to 
the police office. On their momentary hesitation, due to 
the conflicting orders, they were attacked by two companies 
of soldiers. They defended themselves with pistols ; four 
exiles were killed, and nine severely wounded. An “ inquiry ” 
was afterwards held, at which the accused were not allowed to 
defend themselves ; and one witness asked the Court whom 
he was expected to recognise. Three were hanged, and six- 
teen—including a woman—condemned to various terms of 
penal servitude. 


Tuis Russian story, while it does not point to deliberate 
atrocity, illustrates on a large scale the kind of faults inevit- 
able in the management of political offenders. Indeed, in 
the blundering of incapable officials, the uncertainty as to 
responsibility, the panic, and the provocation of armed 
resistance, we seem to see, much intensified, the same features 
as led to the disaster at Mitchelstown. 





Tue Home Secretary deserves great credit for two steps he 
has taken during the past week. The first is the appointment 
of Mr. Bripce as the successor of the late Sir JAMES INGHAM 
in the office of Chief Metropolitan Police Magistrate, and the 
second is the release of GEORGE HARRISON, the man con- 
victed of an assault upon the police at the time of the Trafal- 
gar Square riots, on whom the atrocious sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude had been passed. ‘There is no question as to 
the pre-eminent fitness of Mr. Bripce for the honourable 
and responsible post to which he has now been pro- 
moted. He is one of the few magistrates who have 
satisfied both justice and public opinion during his career 
on the bench, and his firmness, fairness, and independence 
ought to be of great service in the future. As for Harrison, 
he was the victim of that discreditable panic—industriously 
stimulated for party purposes—into which London allowed 
itself to fall in November, 1887. It is not pleasant to reflect 
upon the fact that at that time even Liberal journals. and 
Liberal statesmen remained silent whilst the authorities, in 
the oft-abused name of “order,” were allowed to indulge in 
measures of almost brutal repression. It is doubtful whether 
HARRISON ought ever to have been imprisoned at all; it is 
quite certain that he ought to have been released eighteen 
months ago. Still we must be thankful that at last the Home 
Secretary has exercised his prerogative, and that the man is 
once more at liberty. 





THE apprehensions excited by PRINCE BISMARCK’s resig- 
nation, the difficulties of the Berlin Bourse, the crisis in the 
Argentine Republic, and reported failures in South Africa, 
have all greatly depressed the Stock Exchange this week. 
On Tuesday there was an especially heavy fall in Argentine 
and Brazilian securities of all kinds, railway stocks falling 
sharply. On that day and since there has also been a very 
serious fall in South African gold, diamond, and land shares, 
in nitrate shares, and even in home railway stocks. The 
American Market, too, has been dull and inactive. Opera- 
tors in Berlin have been selling, upon a very large scale, 
everything for which there was a market either in London, 
Paris, or Amsterdam. Argentine operators, too, have been 
selling largely, the number of failures occurring weekly in the 
Republic being unusually large. And investors here appear 
to have become alarmed, and to be throwing their invest- 
ments upon the market at any sacrifice. Trade, however, 


continues to improve, in spite of the coal strike and severa? - 


local strikes, especially that in Liverpool. The railway traffic 
returns issued this week are very good, and the reports from 
all the great manufacturing districts are satisfactory. It is a 


favourable feature, too, that speculation in commodities has _ 


not revived with the decline in the rates of interest and 
discount. 





THE discount rate of the Bank of England remains at -. 
4 per cent., although the rate in the open market has fallen. 


to about 2} per cent., and the Bank’s reserve is very strong. 
The directors, however, know that the danger of withdrawals: 
of gold upon a very extensive scale exists. The Berlin Bourse 
is in a very difficult position, and apparently a crash in Berlin 
is rapidly approaching. They have, therefore, wisely decided 
to do nothing that would make withdrawals of the metal more 
easy. At the fortnightly settlement, which began on Wednes- 
day, the demand for loans was very small. Practically, specula- 
tion for the rise has come to an end, and it is found that there is 
aconsiderable speculation for the fall in international securities, 
especially Italian, Hungarian, Spanish, and Portuguese bonds, 
and in Argentine and Brazilian bonds and shares. Yet, partly 
owing to the settlement, and partly to the collection of the 
revenue, the supply of loanable capital in the market was so 
short that bill-brokers and discount houses have had to 
borrow large amounts from the Bank of England at 4 per 
cent. 
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FIRST THOUGHTS ON THE LAND BILL. 
—i¢pa 

Wey have the Government brought in a Bill for the pur- 

chase of land in Ireland at all? In 1886 there were sound 
reasons of State policy. ‘The Cabinet of 1886 proposed mea- 
sures for the better government of Ireland, which involved 
the erection of an Irish Parliament. The land being, from 
well-known causes, the great arena of social war in Ireland, 
Ministers judged that it would be unfair to this new Irish 
Government with all its inexperience, and amid all the 
difficulties inseparable from any new system, to leave this 
burning question to confront, excite, and bewilder on the very 
threshold of the newly opened Parliament House. Secondly, 
they judged it to be a duty of obligation and of honour, 
to stand by rights and interests of landlords which Parliament 
had recognised, and even recently created; and that a 
refusal by the Imperial Parliament to afford means of pro- 
tecting them would most undoubtedly, and not without 
rehson, encourage a view in Ireland that what Great Britain 
had not thought worth securing, Ireland need not think worth 
regarding. People may differ as to the force of these two 
reasons, but let their weight be adequate or inadequate, at 
any rate, they furnished a plausible justification for bringing 
forward the measure which was turned into so insidious a 
weapon of attack, both by the Tories and the Liberal seceders 
of that day. 

Where is the justification now? We are assured that 
coercion has wrought its perfect work, and that Ireland has 
been restored to complete tranquillity. Then why proceed 
to turn the land system upside-down? Why perturb the 
mind of every peasant whose landlord, by declining to sell, 
will force him to pay from 20 to 40 per cent. more rent than 
his neighbour across the road, who has been able to take 
advantage of the Act? Land purchase with the assent 
of Irish opinion, with the co-operation or approval of Irish 
leaders, and as part of a political settlement, we understand ; 
but land purchase on lines rejected by the popular leaders, 
and protested against by the “garrison” landlords—what is 
the policy of it ? 

Let us, however, accept the assumption of the Government 
that for the ends of statesmanship purchase is expedient. 
Then the question is whether the proposals forcarrying it out are 
statesmanlike proposals, or mere quackery. First, on the point 
of the security for the thirty-three millions of advance. The 
complicated details of the security we are not yet in a position, 
without the text of the Bill, to examine. The very complexity 
will create an uneasy feeling that a scheme which requires so 
extraordinary an apparatus of checks, balances, and counter- 
checks, must contain a good many dangerous elements. It is 
well enough to tell us that it is nothing short of a mathe- 
matical impossibility that this or that ultimate contingency 
will ever arise, but statesmen may be trusted not to go out 
of their way to provide for mathematical impossibilities. If a 
provision is made in the Bill for a contingency, that pro- 
vision must be examined. 

One of the most extraordinary proposals announced on 
Monday is that before the contingent, as distinguished from 
the cash portion of the guarantee fund, is touched, the grand 
jury are by compulsory presentment to raise from the locality 
a tax equal to the amount which it is proposed to take from 
that fund. What does this mean? ‘That if certain tenants 
to whom their landlords have sold their holdings fail to pay 
their instalments, that default shall, Under certain circum- 
stances, be made good by neighbouring tenants, who have 
not been lucky enough to get a chance of buying, and 
by shopkeepers and other persons in the county. The 
tenant of a landlord who refuses to sell is to lose the 
immense reduction of annual payment and its total disap- 
pearance at the end of 49 years, and into the bargain he is 
to be liable in a given event for the default of his luckier 
neighbour. Schemes have been proposed, giving a locality a 
direct interest in the collection of the instalments, and where 





this was a common advantage we might have admitted com- 
mon liability. But on what principle, we should like to 
know, are Irish ratepayers to be forced to undertake liabilities 
for other people’s debts, which the British taxpayer vows 
that no power on earth will ever induce him to touch with 
his little finger ? 

The same injustice, at once shabby and violent, marks the 
proposal to impound the probate duty and license duties as a 
portion of the Guarantee Fund. In this country the proceeds 
of these duties go to the relief of the ratepayers at large. 
What right has Great Britain to hypothecate, for the benefit 
of the Treasury and of a certain fortunate section of 
Irish tenants, a fund which in England and Scotland is avail- 
able for the purposes of the whole community in these two 
kingdoms? Why should not Ireland have the same power 
of dispesal over her share of probate duty as England and 
Scotland have over their shares ? 

Another security is the right of the Exchequer, in case 
the Irish purchasers make default, to impound the Imperial 
contributions for purposes of education and poor law. That 
is to say, if the purchasing tenants in Kerry do not pay their 
instalments, the British Government will make the default 
good by stopping its contribution to the Kerry workhouses 
and the Kerry schools. In other words, the paupers and the 
children all over the county are to suffer because certain 
favoured peasants cannot, or will not, pay what they owe. 
The folly of the statesman who proposes such a plan could 
only be surpassed by a statesman who should ever try to 
carry it out. 

This is the radical flaw in the measure, which pervades 
every part of it. All are made answerable for what only 
benefits some. Neither the country nor any other authority 
has any direct interest of its own in the bargain being 
kept. Why should so immense an operation be performed 
without giving Ireland as a whole some benefit from it, 
and some interest in it? In the Bill of 1886 the Irish 
authority was to derive a substantial and appreciable share 
of the profit arising out of British credit. That share 
was terminable, no doubt, but it lasted as long as the risk 
lasted, and it gave the Irish authority a sharp interest, so 
long as debts were outstanding from the purchasers to the 
Treasury, in getting these debts in. The Bill of 1886 re- 
cognised, though not to the full extent, the wise and just 
principle that the Irish tenant should get no benefit from the 
transaction beyond a certain reduction of his annual payment, 
and that all further benefit derivable from the transaction 
should be applied for public purposes in Ireland. 

It has always been agreed that the congested districts on 
the west coast of Ireland demand special treatment—that 
“broad fringe of misery,” as Lord Dufferin once described 
it, “which no alteration in the land laws can effectually 
ameliorate.” The extinction of rent would do little. A 
rent of #5 is a halfpenny a day per head for a family of 
seven persons; and relief from it would not give the family 
an extra daily meal. You want a redistribution of population 
and consolidation of holdings. Everybody has said that 
much, though some have been for emigration as the remedy, 
and others for migration. Whatever the best remedy, or, if 
you like, the least dangerous palliative, it is certain that 
the process will be as delicate and ticklish a one as was ever 
taken in hand. Who will have the best chance of conducting 
it with success? By the Bill of 1886 the State authority was 
in the rest of Ireland to be merely the vehicle of the operation 
of sale and purchase ; and the tenant became the owner; but in 
the congested districts the State authority was to be not only 
the vehicle of sale, but was to become the proprietor. In other 
words, the Irish national Government would have had full 
power, in dealing with these miserable districts, to act as national 
judgment and experience should dictate, with the favour of 
national sentiment to back them. What does the Bill of 1890 
propose ? It entrusts this delicate and ticklish process to a 
Board, which will have a Chief Secretary at its head—never 
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an Irishman, and for most of his time absent from Ireland— 
or, in his absence, the permanent head of Dublin Castle, 
and which will have no single Nationalist representative 
among its members—if for no other reason, because no 
Nationalist will have anything to do with so obnoxious a 
piece of machinery. The task of “lifting” a  popu- 
lation, so peculiar in ideas, sentiments, and deep-rooted 
habits as that of the west of Ireland, would be 
difficult enough for an Irish Government under the pro- 
posals of 1886: under the bureaucratic proposals of 18g0 it 
is the most hopeless scheme that was ever propounded by a 
clever man trying to govern a country out of his own head. 
Let us say, further, that no plan which does not contain 
powers for the compulsory expropriation (at a fair price) of bad 
landlords who are centres of disturbance, is worth a straw. 
These powers were not actually taken in the Bill of 1886, but 
in introducing the Bill the Prime Minister announced that 
the matter was only reserved for some future consideration. 

Mr. Gladstone was quite right in speaking of Mr. Balfour's 
speech and his Bill with courtesy and with reserve. Measures 
of wide scope proposed by responsible Ministers are entitled 
to this treatment in the first instance. But the speech, 
though as lucid as the intricacy of the matter allowed, 
showed that the Irish Minister had neither any very evident 
confidence in his scheme, nor any real grasp and mastery 
of it. As for statesmanship in any original or construc- 
tive sense, there is not a trace of it. The plan for the 
congested districts is moonshine ; the elaborate paraphernalia 
of security are a mockery and a snare ; and, except in the 
one particular of the ownership vesting at once without 
inquiry into title, we fail to see any material improvement 
either in principle or detail upon the Ashbourne Act. Even 
from the Government point of view, it would have been a 
hundred times more sensible to be content with asking 
Parliament for another five or ten millions for the further 
purposes of that Act, and nothing else. 








**FULL STEAM AHEAD!” 





T is impossible for anyone who has passed his youth to 
read the telegram addressed by the German Emperor 

to his friend at Weimar without being struck by a sense of 
pathos. ‘So now full steam ahead,” are the words in which 
the master. of the greatest nation of the Continent ends the 
brief message in which he tells his friend that the ship has 
lost the pilot who so long guided its course. It is youth zx 
excelsis which speaks these words ; youth with its confident 
forward gaze, its brilliant hopes, its glorious illusions. To 
older men, even to those who have least liking for the main 
features of Prince Bismarck’s policy, the retirement of that 
great man seems an event the gravity of which it is well- 
nigh impossible to over-estimate and few are those who, 
having seen much of life, can look at the future which is now 
opening for us without anxious forebodings. But there are 
no forebodings in the Emperor’s breast. All that he sees is 
that the hand which has hitherto curbed his inclinations, 
and hindered him upon his course, has been removed ; the 
break is taken off; and “so now full steam ahead.” Re- 
cognising as we do most fully the generous impulses of 
William II., and believing as we also do that it is a happy 
augury for the world that one occupying such a position 
should show himself thus eager to face the graver duties 
and more weighty responsibilities of his station, we cannot 
but feel that in this cry of exultation sounds the voice 
of inexperience. The Emperor may reach in safety the 
exalted goal which he has set before his eyes ; he may in- 
scribe his name among the great benefactors of his race ; may 
leave the world more than a little better for his labours. All 
this we trust may come to pass; yet when we think of the 
many difficulties and dangers which beset the course he has 





marked out for himself, and remember all thos2 chilling dis- 
appointments which await every man who embarks upon a 
serious mission of reform, we cannot but feel a profound 
compassion for the young monarch who, in the greatest crisis 
of his public life, can think only of the future, and rally his 
comrades to the cry of “ Full steam ahead !” 

It is the cry of youth; and it is one which is heard in 
other lands besides Germany. Here, too, we have in the ranks 
of the Liberal party many an ardent young soul, burning 
with a sense of the greatness of the mission entrusted to it, 
in which the words of the German Emperor will awaken an 
echo. We are passing into the era of social reform, one for 
which men have long hoped and prayed, but which, now that 
it is seemingly close at hand, inspires almost as many fears as 
hopes among those who have learned wisdom in the hard 
ways of life. It is only among those who are new to the 
conflict that there is this impatient longing to do something, and 
at once to redress those monstrous inequalities which for ages 
have weighed upon the conscience of mankind. “Full steam 
already!” is an admirable cry when the course is clear, when 
every rock and shoal is marked on the chart, and the entrance to 
the desired haven lies full in view. But when the mists gather 
over unknown seas, and chart and compass are of no avail in 
pointing to the road of safety, “Full steam ahead!” may 
merely be the order which leads direct to shipwreck. The 
truth is so trite that one is almost ashamed to reiterate it ; 
but unquestionably we live in times when this impatience to 
be up and doing, noble though it may be, is so excessive that 
no words of caution can be altogether needless. 

The German Emperor’s Congress on the labour question 
was a noble inspiration, and it may be one from which results 
altogether blessed may accrue to many generations yet un- 
born. But already its author has learned that no man can 
embark upon a voyage of this kind without having to pay 
his passage-money. The Labour Congress, or rather the 
impulse which gave birth to it, has already cost the Emperor 
William his most trusted adviser, and the Continent its 
ablest statesman. And who can tell as yet whether it z7/// 
result in substantial good to mankind at large? Nay, who 
will say that such good, should it indeed be achieved, might 
not have been secured by means less striking, perhaps, but 
none the less sure, which would not have entailed that European 
convulsion—for such in fact it is—that attends the disap- 
pearance of Prince Bismarck from the scene? Here, among 
English Liberals of a certain class, the same feeling of im- 
patience which stirs in the breast of the German Emperor dis- 
plays itself in bitter girdings at Mr. Gladstone, because he will 
not be turned aside from the great purpose which now animates 
his life, to discuss the “social question” in one or other 
of its thousand different aspects, whenever he opens his 
mouth in public. He has been chidden almost rudely 
because in his speech at the National Liberal Club, on 
Monday night, he placed the Irish Question, and the 
wrong done to the Irish people and their representatives, 
before every other topic. “Is this the way to win 
votes ?” cry those who apparently think that the English 
elector can only be moved by a direct appeal to his 
self-interest. Mr. Gladstone, who does not believe in the 
selfishness of the people, will yet brilliantly answer this ques- 
tion, by showing that when a great and powerful nation has 
once committed itself to a cause which is that of the weak 
against the strong, of justice against injustice, of the oppressed 
against the oppressor, it does not allow itself to be turned 
from the task to which it has devoted itself by considerations 
that mainly affect its own material interests. ‘“ Full steam 
ahead!” for the Liberal party at this moment, if it meant 
the abandonment of Ireland to the sway of coercion, 
would mean also the shipwreck and destruction of English 
Liberalism. 

But whilst cautions against an impatience which might 
mar all the best efforts of our statesmen are manifestly 
ne2ded here as well as in Germany, it is not less necessary 
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to protest against the spirit which can see nothing to admire, 
nothing to excite sympathy, in those new movements in favour 
of social reform which are spreading so widely over Europe. 


The era of social reform is at our doors, and woe to the party | 
which shows that it is incapable of meeting it in a spirit of in- | 


telligent sympathy. We refuse to believe that English 
Liberals will be found less ready to attack the great problems 
which are beginning to demand a solution than are their 
political rivals. All the traditions, all the instincts, of Liberal- 
ism must be falsified before such a state of things as this 
could come to pass. It is true that many remedies are being 


proposed which run counter to recognised Liberal principles ; | 
it is true that we are urged to drive the ship at full speed | 


through waters practically unexplored, where rocks and shoals 
abound. But these are merely the indiscretions of youth. 
‘The great fact remains that the rising generation, of which 
William II. is now the foremost spokesman, is in earnest in 
its desire to grapple with the miseries of society—with the 
poverty and wretchedness which are the life-long lot of so 
large a proportion of mankind. 
our statesmen, and above all of our Liberal statesmen, to 
recognise this determination on the part of the new genera- 
tion, and without allowing themselves to be diverted from 
those great political reforms which must precede and pave 


the way for any measures of social reform, to show that their | 


attitude towards the latter is one of friendliness and sym- 
pathy, and that they are ready to join in the free and full 


It is surely the business of | 


discussion of our social evils and the various remedies sug- | 


gested for them. 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


~~ ee 


~ELDOM has a debate on a great subject been shorter, 


slighter, and flatter than that after which the House of | 


Commons, by a majority of 201 against 139, refused to declare 
against the hereditary character of the House of Lords. 


| 


Even Mr. Labouchere’s ingenuity could find little that was | 


new to say on a subject he had three times already brought 
before the House. No member of the Government, no 
leader of the Opposition intervened, and the defence of the 
Lords was left entirely to Mr. George Curzon, whose speech, 
though much better in taste and manner than that which he 
delivered on the same subject last November, had about it a 
debating-society quality and a lack of close thinking dis- 
appointing in the most engaging and perhaps the most pro- 
mising of the coming men of the Tory party. 
seems to have felt that the question will go no further in this 
present Parliament, and that it would be waste of time to 
address arguments to a body which will give no effect to any 
opinions it may entertain. In this respect the highly per- 





have themselves attempted to amend it, though for their own 
practical purposes it is everything they can desire, are more 
eloquent than all the declamations of its adversaries. Why 
then is nothing done to improve the golden moments that 
remain before the inevitable collision comes? Why do not 
the Liberal party press for a reform which might seem to be 
to their advantage, the necessity for which is admitted, and 
which can be better debated now than when men’s minds 
are excited by conflict? It might be peacefully carried by a 
Tory Government, whereas in the hands of a Liberal Govern- 
ment it is sure to excite strong opposition. Why do not the 
Tory party, professing themselves the defenders of the Lords 
and the upholders of the ancient constitution in all its main 
lines, repair this dangerous leak in the ship while the weather 
is still calm, knowing that it may be too late when the next 
gale is on her? If the Upper House is, as the Tories main- 
tain, loved and valued by the bulk of the nation, although 
exposed by certain defects to the attacks of revolutionists, 
a wise statesman would seize the opportunity of removing 
those defects and enabling the institution to resist the hotter 
onslaughts which it has to expect. Why then, we repeat, 
does neither party do what the interests of each seem, though 
for different reasons, to prescribe ? 

The Liberals do not press for a reform because they do 
not know what reform they want. Some, like Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge, wish to destroy not only the House of Lords but 
the Second Chamber, that is, to have no Second Chamber at 
all. In their view, one House is enough, and the only result 
of having another would be to check and thwart the wishes 
of the people; an assumption which is supported by no 
arguments, but seems to spring out of the association which 
has been created by the past action of the House of Lords 
between any Upper House and anti-popular proclivities. A 
larger section of the Liberal party, to which apparently Lord 
Rosebery belongs, consider some sort of Second Chamber 
necessary for the safe working of representative institutions, 
and appeal to the all but universal practice of other free 
countries. But what the composition and functions of 
this Second Chamber should be is a point on which 
the greatest possible diversity of view exists. Some of the 
more cautious or timid men would be content with a 
limitation of the hereditary element in the present House of 
Lords, and the infusion of a certain number of Crown nominees 
and perhaps also of a few elected members. Others hold that 
nothing less than a complete reconstruction would be of any 
use, such a reconstruction as would purge away the heredit- 


| ary element altogether, and give us an elective House, deriving, 


Everyone | 


functory character of the whole performance, which lasted | 


some two hours only, was significant. Apparently the ques- 
tion of dealing with the House of Lords will now stand over 
till it is raised in a practical form by some collision between 
the Houses such as will not arise while a Tory Government 
is in power. 

Yet this determination to postpone the question is due 
to no belief that it will solve itself, or pass away if it is 
let alone. ‘The most heedless politician knows that so soon 
as the House of Commons is again swayed bya Radical 
majority—an event all but certain to arrive within some thirty 
months—there will be collisions between the Houses, and 
that these collisions will soon be made by that majority an 
occasion for striking at the House of Lords itself. And the 
most bigoted Conservative knows that the House of Lords 
as at present constituted is absolutely indefensible. From 
Lord Salisbury down to Alderman Fowler, no one can be 
found to maintain that its present constitution is theoretically 
good, or works well in practice. The confessions of such 


defenders as Mr. Curzon, the fact that the present Government 


| 
| 





like the United States Senate, its mandate from the people. 
So too, as respects functions, some reformers desire a weak 
House, which, should do nothing more than criticise the 
details of bills, and perhaps interpose a little delay; while 
others think that the House of Commons needs the check 
of a chamber invested with considerable, though not co- 
ordinate authority. A party so divided in its own opinions 
cannot commit itself to specific proposals. The Radical 
majority do not care for any but a radical reform. They 
know that such a reform has no chance of being accepted by 
the present Parliament: and they think that the longer the 
present unsatisfactory state of things lasts, the better will the 
prospect be of either destroying or entirely transforming the 
present Upper House. 

It is less easy to understand why the Tory party do not 
seize the last chance they may have of setting their favourite 
chamber on a foundation firmer than that whereon it now 
stands. Two years ago Lord Salisbury made an attempt, 
but one so feeble and illusory that it was received with general 
ridicule, and is not likely to be repeated. Last year, when 


the Government were challenged in debate to undertake the 
task in a serious spirit, Mr. Balfour made an even more 
than usually negative and captious speech, which gave Par- 
liament to understand that the Cabinet, not seeing what 
it had best do, and seeing that the continuance of the 
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Lords as at present will be very embarrassing to a Liberal 
Government, was resolved to let things go on as they are 
doing. Such a cynical and unpatriotic policy is too habitual 
to Lord Salisbury and his nephew to excite any surprise. 
Their silence in the debate of last Friday makes it clear that 
they adhere to it. But it is a stupid and a short-sighted 
policy. It would be possible by a few well-considered re- 
forms to put the House of Lords into a comparatively de- 
fensible, if not really satisfactory condition. So reformed, it 
would be not only more useful to the country, which one can 
hardly expect Lord Salisbury to care for, but more really 
useful even to the Tory party, than it is as a mere duplicate 
of the Carlton Club. The Liberals may think themselves 
fortunate that this is not going to be done. A hereditary 
House will be far easier to overthrow than one containing 
a representative element side by side with the éite of the 
hereditary peerage. At present, to judge from all appearances, 
the Lords will meet their fate unreformed. ‘They will be 
within the next ten years—possibly sooner— if not extinguished, 
yet so shorn of all real power as to be no longer worth re- 
garding. England will probably be left with only one Chamber, 
not because the majority of Englishmen desire such a result, 
but because all responsible leaders shrink from the task of 
contriving a second Chamber which shall be based on repre- 
sentation and yet not areproduction or rival of the House of 
Commons. The task may be, as some think, an impossible 
one, but it is too soon to hold it impossible when no one has 
seriously tried his hand at it. At present we are drifting. 
Proposals are made, like that for letting peers sit in the House 
of Commons, which are right enough in themselves, but too 
slow in their operation, and which bring us no nearer to the 
solution of the two problems towards which the stream of 
events is hurrying the country. The first is: How shall the 
resistance of the Peers to radical changes, such for instance 
as'a Home Rule Bill for Ireland—be constitutionally over- 
come in a concrete case? The second: Shall we vest all 
political power in the House of Commons alone? Nothing 
is clearer to anyone who can look even three or four years 
ahead, than the imminence and magnitude of these problems. 
But as it is said that though everyone believes that all men 
will die, no one ever realises that he himself will die, so 
politicians seem unable to grasp the bearings and conse- 
quences of a state of things which has not yet arrived, 
certain as its arrival may be. 








THE ADVERTISEMENT OF LORD DUNRAVEN. 


ORD DUNRAVEN’S performance in the House of 
Lords on Monday afternoon will diminish the regret 
which might otherwise be felt at his retirement from the 
chairmanship of the Sweating Committee. This Committee 
sat last year, and took a large amount of very valuable 
evidence. The chairman wanted to report in August. His 
colleagues—perhaps not altogether uninfluenced by motives 
of personal convenience, but with the very plausible excuse 
that the difficult subject on which they were engaged required 
mature consideration—postponed the completion of their 
task till the present Session of Parliament. The docu- 
ment has not yet appeared, and some surprise is not un- 
naturally beginning to be felt at the delay. Nobody, 
however, blamed Lord Dunraven, who had taken very 
good care to let it be known, through what are called 
the ordinary channels of information, that he was all for 
winding up in the summer. In these circumstances most 
people will look beyond the ostensible causes of Lord Dun- 
raven’s withdrawal for an adequate explanation of that event. 
It is somewhat unusual, and perhaps not very decorous, that 
a member of either House should formally move his own 
exemption from further attendance upon a Committee. Nor 
is the oddity of the proceeding lessened by the fact that 
the maker of this motion was also the chairman of the 








Committee. But if such a course were ever to be 
taken, it might be expected that the explanation given 
would be beyond the possibility of adverse criticism. 
If, for instance, Lord Dunraven’s health had_ broken 
down, or if he had been sent for by the Queen to form 
an Administration, or even if he had been appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, nothing could have been said against 
the retirement, whatever might, in the latter contigencies, have 
been said about the appointment. But Lord Dunraven is 
happily well, and has unhappily not been invited again to place 
his services at the disposal of his Sovereign. His thirst for 
information is as keen as ever, his wit as sparkling, his 
eloquence as brilliant, his letters to the Zymes neither less 
frequent nor less readable than before. Why, then, does 
Lord Dunraven resign, and why does he think it necessary 
to improve the occasion? Is it because Lord Dunraven 
cannot persuade his colleagues that his views are sound, 
or that his draft report ought to be adopted? Such 
are the misfortunes which may befall even the best- 
regulated peer in what Mr. Balfour at the Church Congress 
styled, with gross personal ingratitude, this “ crooked 
and unjust world.” Similar calamities have overtaken other 
and almost equally great men in past ages of history. Atha- 
nasius found himself confronted with an incredulous society 
when he put forward his irreducible minimum of necessary 
belief. Did he throw up the sponge, or, to vary the meta- 
phor, put his finger in his eye? Notat all. He said that 
he was right, and everybody else was wrong. Some people 
still agree with him. Nobody can agree with Lord Dunraven, 
because, in language peculiarly appropriate to an Irish peer, 
he does not agree with himself. 

Where is Lord Dunraven’s draft report? Experience of 
that nobleman’s political career does not favour the suggestion 
that it will remain buried in oblivion, and that journalists 
whose ambition leads them that way will have much difficulty 
in obtaining a copy. Why, then, should it not appear in the 
forthcoming Blue Book with Lord Dunraven’s signature ap- 
pended to it, so that the public might judge between the 
chairman and his opponents? Lord Dunraven’s short 
speech, which seems to have been received with chilling 
silence in the Chamber he is so anxious to preserve from the 
rude assaults of ‘Lord Rosebery, does not answer this 
question. Instead of, like the distinguished Father of the 
Church already mentioned, “smiling at the venial errors 
of his venerable friend,” Lord Thring, this rather 
self-conscious philanthropist, a nineteenth-century “ friend 
of man,” refuses, as the children say, to play any 
more. It was somewhat unfortunate for the rhetorical effect 
of Lord Dunraven’s apology, and the success of his bid for 
cheap popularity, that he should have been immediately 
followed by the Earl of Derby. Mr. Disraeli said, remem- 
bering to forget how M. Thiers had said it before him, 
that “ The death of a great man represses the ebullitions of 
a morbid egoism.” An equally valuable corrective may be 
obtained from Lord Derby’s speeches, and certainly the water 
which he threw over Lord Dunraven on Monday was very 
cold. He was good enough to explain that he “did 
not rise to object to the motion of the noble lord,” which, 
indeed, was adopted with a unanimity and despatch such 
as seldom greet Lord Dunraven’s Parliamentary proposals. 
Lord Derby then explained, in short sentences and easy 
words, that the debate which Lord Dunraven had tried to 
begin was, first, contrary to the rules of the House, and, 
secondly, not in accordance with common sense. Finally, 
with the same admirable lucidity and exasperating calmness, 
Lord Dunraven’s colleague pointed out that there was 
no reason whatever why Lord Dunraven should resign ; 
but that, if he chose to do so, it would be foolish and 
discourteous to stand in his way. It may be conjec- 
tured that when Lord Derby sat down, Lord Dunraven 
repented having got up. It is never pleasant to be 
snubbed, or to feel- that you deserve the process; but 
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there are many degrees of unpleasantness, and it would not 
be easy to find a more thoroughly disagreeable method of 
discharging a painful duty than that adopted by Lord Derby. 
Even Lord Derby is not exempt from human weakness, and 
it may perhaps have struck him as rather strange that Lord 
Dunraven should be chairman of a Committee to which he 
himself belonged. Sfrete injuria mentis is the masculine 
equivalent of sfrete injurta forme. 

The meaning of Lord Dunraven’s manceuvre is not 
obscure. The House of Lords is not a representative body. 
But there are exceptions to this rule, and one of them is that 
Lord Dunraven represents Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord 
Dunraven should, however, recollect that to play Lord 
Randolph's part requires Lord Randolph’s ability. He and 
Lord Randolph are both Tory Democrats, and agree in 
supporting that crude absurdity a general Eight Hours 
Bill. But if Lord Randolph were not a good deal more than 
a Tory Democrat, no one would care whether he was a Tory 
Democrat or not; and that, we fear, is the case with Lord 
Dunraven. The evils of sweating are great, grievous, and 
terrible. They are not to be cured by a few legislative 
nostrums stolen from Continental Socialism, and marred in 
the stealing. Lord Thring, who is understood to have drawn 
up the report of the majority—or, in other words, of every one 
except Lord Dunraven—has enjoyed a long and instructive 
experience of what can and what cannot be done by Act of 
Parliament. He knows very well—no man better—that Parlia- 
ment can say what Bills shall be passed, but not how they shall 
work. The few words which he uttered on Monday show 
that he sympathises deeply with the unhappy class whose 
woes he has been investigating, and he spoke with deep 
feeling of the unbounded generosity exhibited towards each 
other by the very poor. The publicity given by the proceed- 
ings of this Committee to the frequent violation of the Factory 
Acts has already caused the law to be much more rigidly 
enforced. Probably the existing statutes admit of consider- 
able amendment. But no statute which the wit of mortal 
could frame would avail to prevent a man from working 
at starvation wages if he chose to do so. The best 
remedy for sweating is a combined movement of the 
sweated, assisted, as such movements always are in these 
days, by the steady, uniform, irresistible pressure of public 
opinion. The issue of the report will be awaited with 
interest. But Lord Dunraven’s fire is only a flash in 
the pan. It may be wise on his part not to let his report 
appear side by side with the reasoned conclusions of Lord 
Derby and Lord Thring. ‘To be “discharged from further 
attendance ” is in his case to be exempt from invidious com- 
parisons. But we doubt whether the advent of a Churchill- 
Dunraven Government will be perceptibly accelerated by 
this transparent strategy. 





THE ARMY AND NAVY COMMISSION. 
dies 
A FTER some twenty months of labour and inquiry, Lord 
x Hartington’s Commission has issued its report. The 
Commissioners have spared no pains, and their report is 
marked by all the thoroughness, the weighty moderation, 
and the pessimistic outlook which are characteristic of their 
distinguished chairman. ‘They expose freely the weak points 
in the present system. They group effectively the desired 
reforms. On all matters connected with departmental organi- 
sation, their recommendations are clear and practical. But 
beyond that the report leaves one with a certain sense of dis- 
appointment. The question in the mind of the public is not 
only how far we can reorganise our departments, but whether we 
can so alter our management of the services as to be sure of 
real efficiency in future. On the larger question, the Com- 
missioners have little to say, and their suggestions are tenta- 
tive and meagre. Panaceas proposed by others they review 
in a tone of friendly discouragement. They do not mind 








other people trying them, but personally they cannot take a 
very cheerful view of the result. 

The issues raised by the Commission fall into two parts— 
the working of the great departments, and the establishment 
of co-operation between them. The first of these subjects 
occupies the bulk of the report. How are the Admiralty 
and the War Office to be so reorganised as to eliminate 
confusion, to fix responsibility, and to attain administrative 
success ? The model chosen by the Commissioners is simple. 
Each Office, they recommend, should have a Cabinet 
Minister responsible to Parliament at its head; next to him, 
and responsible to him, a Professional Adviser on all matters 
of naval or military policy, appointed for a fixed term ; then 
a number of heads of departments, each responsible to the 
Minister for his own ; lastly, a council for deliberative pur- 
poses, of which all these officers should be members. Starting 
with this plan as their ideal, the Commissioners proceed to 
apply it to the two departments. In the Admiralty the 
nucleus of the system exists, although it requires elucidating 
and defining. The First Lord fills the place of Cabinet 
Minister. The First Naval Lord becomes the Professional 
Adviser, being relieved at the same time of a good deal of ad- 
ministrative detail. The existing Board of Admiralty composes 
the Naval Council; and the duties and responsibilities of 
the different members of the Board, as departmental heads, 
only require to be more rigorously defined. The scheme 
adapts itself so neatly to the Admiralty system that one 
almost wonders whether the Admiralty system may not have 
suggested the Commissioners’ ideal. But when they turn to 
the War Office, the Commissioners need more drastic remedies. 
At the War Office there is no consultative body. ‘There is 
no direct relation between the Minister and the departmental 
heads. There is concentrated in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief a multitude of duties, which the Commis- 
sioners think no single man, except the Duke of Cambridge, 
could efficiently perform. All branches resort to Committees 
when other arrangements fail. It is administrative paralysis 
modified by make-shifts. Still, the Commissioners adhere to 
their plan. The Secretary of State they propose to leave where 
he is; but the Commander-in-Chief, when the ripe time 
comes, is to disappear for ever from Pall Mall. In his 
place a Professional Adviser, or Chief of the Staff, is to 
take over the direction of all matters of military policy. 
Separate departments for various purposes, including military 
training and education, would then be organised under 
officers severally responsible to the Secretary of State, while 
the duties of inspection and of executive command would be 
committed to a Commander of the Forces outside the Office. 
Then the Chief of the Staff, the heads of all these different 
departments, and any other necessary personages, would 
compose a Military Council, corresponding to the Board of 
Admiralty, to advise the Secretary of State. 

So far the Commissioners may carry public opinion. 
They accept the Admiralty system, they define and improve 
it, and they endeavour to lift the War Office to the same 
level. Some may think that the Admiralty has not hitherto 
established a title to serve as a model for any other depart- 
ment ; but at any rate, the reforms proposed, if not ambitious, 
are not revolutionary, and ought to be easily understood. 
But the real difficulty lies behind. What means have the 
Commissioners to suggest for securing co-operation between 
the two services? What guarantee can they offer that the 
heads of the reorganised departments will be any more 
efficient than their predecessors were? It is on these 
points that the world wants to be satisfied, and it is 
on these points that the Commissioners fail. To supply 


the want of co-operation, they recommend, with a 
good deal of circumambient verbiage, that the First 
Naval Lord and the Chief of the Staff should communicate 
on “ inter-departmental policy.” Further, they admit that a 
joint Naval and Military Council, presided over by the Prime 
Minister, and meeting when occasion required, “might be” 
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of “some advantage.” But no Government is likely to 
pledge itself to a scheme which its own authors credit with 
so faint a possibility of success. Another proposal—to com- 
bine the two Offices under a single Minister of Defence 
they condemn on various grounds ; and the modification of 
this plan, which Lord Randolph Churchill advocates un- 
deterred in a separate Memorandum, they dismiss as liable to 
the same objections. Lord Randolph comes to the point 
with a directness which is racy and refreshing. If the heads of 
these great Offices, he argues, are to be really responsible for 
their administration, they must be men who have professional 
reputations to lose—men who risk something more by failure 
than what he regards as the punishment of politicians 
translation to the House of Lords. No civilian can be made 
really responsible for matters which he does not under- 
stand. Consequently, Lord Randolph would place at each 
Office a professional head, appointed for a term of years, 
sitting in the Lords, represented in the Commons, and 
summoned, when necessary, to Cabinet Councils ; and over 
both he would place a civilian, who, while taking no part in 
departmental organisation, should hold the purse-strings, 
and unite the two. Only by some such method, he pleads, 
is it possible to secure the necessary co-operation, the neces- 
sary professional knowledge, the necessary civil control. 

Lord Randolph may be right or wrong. The objections 
to his scheme may be weighty. But he alone offers an ade- 
quate remedy for what are generally felt to be the worst 
points in oursystem. Unfortunately Lord Randolph's schemes 
puzzle our party, while they terrify his own. ‘That the Com- 
missioners’ recommendations are, many of them, of high 
practical value it would be grudging and unjust to deny. 
Whether Parliament is to adopt them, and to act on the Com- 
missioners’ hints and hopes, and whether any reform of the 
Admiralty and War Office can be really effectual, without 
striking out more boldly in the direction in which Lord 
Randolph Churchill points, are questions which Governments, 
and the makers of Governments, must decide, and which must 
be left to time—or eternity. 


BISMARCK’S FALL. 
OME people can find no respite to their lucubrations 
regarding the sudden eclipse of the Great Chancellor 
until they lay hands upon the “ glass of water” which brought 
about, forsooth, that portentous event. Prince Bismarck 
was not called upon to open the sittings of the European 
Labour Conference which met on the 15th at his official 
abode in the Wilhelmstrasse. That is verre deau No. 1. 
Then No. 2 follows—that he believed this slight to have 
been put upon him, and the new Prussian Minister of Trade 
entrusted with the task, on the advice of Dr. Hinzpeter, the 
Emperor's former tutor. His resignation, some time decided 
upon, may or may not have been hastened by these considera- 
tions. The event, however, is too grave, and both the chief 
actors in it are far too considerable, for us to rest satisfied with 
such flimsy pragmatism. Before the two on whose co-opera- 
tion, in the opinion of non-German Europe, the power of 
Germany seems mainly to depend went apart, not soon to 
meet again, mighty divergences of temperament, of character, 
and of views must have revealed themselves. On one of 
these—the most obvious one—I may be permitted to offer 
some observations. 

Mention has just been made of Dr. Hinzpeter. In the 
eyes of the ever-suspicious Chancellor, this lean, spare man 
aspires to a position akin to that now held in Russia by the 
Czar’s former tutor, M. Podebonostzew. No surmise could, 
in my humble opinion, be more unjust. After years spent in 
retirement at the town of Bielefeld, the Belfast of Westphalia, 
where he divided his Jeisure between local benevolent objects 
and his books, Dr. Hinzpeter has of late been called upon 











to act as the youthful King’s eve among the collieries, &c., of 
that and the adjoining Rhenish province. William II. had 
retained a lively impression of these from the visits he paid to 
industrial establishments in his tutor’s company when a boy. 
He imagined, not without reason, that there might be a fourth 
view besides those of the employer, the operative, and the 
Government official, and he felt convinced that Hinzpeter, 
whose unbiassed judgment, and at times awkwardly unsparing 
candour, his parents and himself h2d ever appreciated, would 
prove the man to perceive and to portray that fourth and 
true aspect of the local labour question. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the Sovereign, when the great. strikes 
of 1889 were at their height, drew more enlightenment, 
and more hope, from the Doctor's letters than from 
many impassioned, or partisan, or old-school utterances 
which reached him. In the treatment of the wage and 
other “social” questions, William II. could not help 
perceiving that the Imperial and most German State-Govern- 
ments, as well as the employers generally, had ignominiously 
failed. The operative classes continued to be treated as 
infants or subjects, not as equals. The various “ Social” 
Laws, voted by half-unwilling majorities, had made no 
impression further than to increase the self-importance of 
Socialist leaders, in whose creed State-omnipresence. and 
State-omnipotence hold the first place. ‘That monstrous 
creed—as stupid as it is monstrous—-could not form. the 
subject, as it would have done, of daily public and énfransigeant 
attacks on the part of sound national economy, because no 
one can honourably, or with any popular effect, discuss doc 
trines held by men who are tongue-tied. Bismarck’s anti- 
Socialist Bills, first passed in 1874, and since then from 
time to time renewed, had created an underground propaganda 
of pernicious teaching in the place of free discussion.. In 
November already the Government’ was possessed of certain 
information that the Socialist vote in the forthcoming General 
Election of February, 1890, would run up to the enormous 
minimum of 1} millions, or one-fifth of the whole country’s 
vote ! 

It is but natural to suppose that the youthful Sovereign 
looked anxiously to his revered Mentor for advice as to how 
the indubitable dangers of the situation could be averted. 
But rodvpnric ‘Ocutatve failed him. Coercion—penalties— 
expulsion from house and home—and the cannon looming in 
the distance: no other remedy was forthcoming. Even the 
old Reichstag, the most subservient Parliament Europe has 
seen since the days of Walpole, had in the last days of its in- 
glorious existence rejected the Expulsion clause. And the 
Government? It gave forth no programme, no rallying 
watchword. Elasticity had fled the aged Chancellor, and 
that still voice within him was silent, the voice of Faith and 
Conviction, which had upheld the great man in the midst of 
dangers such as no politician in the latter half of this century 
has prepared for himself, encountered and vanquished. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that William IL., finding 
himself unassisted, called: to his councils, as Prussian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, Baron Berlepsch, who alone (or 
nearly so) among officials had treated the miners’ grievances 
and the employers’ taunts ina spirit of absolute impartiality 
and forbearance? Is it to be wondered that, unable to 
obtain a programme, the King elaborated one himself? 
Unfettered by tradition, he proposed to himself to satisfy 
every legitimate aspiration of the working classes, fearlessly 
pronounced this to be the chief purpose of his reign, and 
invited friends and opponents of his Government alike to 
share in its fulfilment. 

No stronger contrast can be imagined than that presented 
by William II.’s and his late Chancellor's “ Social” methods. 
To utilise the mob for the purpose of curbing the obstinacy and 
diminishing the power of the Liberal middle classes was Otto 
von Bismarck’s policy from 1863 to 1873; and for this pur- 
pose Herr Lassalle and one or two more leaders of Social 
Democracy received secret encouragement. It was not till 
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after the life of the aged Emperor had been attempted that 
repression took the place of connivance. Persecution in- 
creased the evil. The general elections of this year, which 
give 42 seats to Social Democrats in a House of 397, have 
verified the standing predictions of every true Liberal. The 
question, then, is, whether to pursue the opposite tack—v.e., to 
benefit and amicably embrace the people for their own sake, 
and to protect the operative classes from such oppressive insti- 
tutions as yet prevail —is necessarily what it looks at first sight, 
viz., Csesarism and State-Socialism, or rather a continuation of 
the lines followed by the Hohenzollerns during centuries of 
feudalism, when these princes carefully saved from extinction 
that yeoman class which now forms the backbone of the 
Prussian State ? 

Three demands, irresistible in all truth, had been proffered 
and insisted upon by an all but unanimous Parliamentary 
vote—viz, cessation of work on Sunday, cessation of women’s 
work at night, and of all children’s work below the age of 
twelve. All three, out of regard probably for the wishes of the 
manufacturing body, had been as persistently put on one side 
by the Chancellor. Fresh motives, however, for settling 
such questions were crowding upon us at the commence- 
ment of this year :—e.g., the summons to all Europe, issued 
by the Swiss Federal Government to consider them in 
common conclave, and the General Elections in Germany. 
William II. lost no time in proclaiming himself a_pro- 
tector of the weak and the champion of a fixed day of 
rest. Elective Boards of Arbitration, ready at every mo- 
ment to hear and to dispose of complaints, were instituted, 
on the King’s initiative, in all Government mines. And, 
carried along by that optimism which power is apt to inspire, 
he invited an international conference to see how far it be 
possible by common consent to secure some fresh benefits to 
the operative classes, which, if bestowed in one country only, 
would seriously handicap that country. 

It is impossible not to desire that, even in this last-named 
article of his “ social” programme, the young Emperor may 
meet with some kind of success. Failure can have no terrors 
for him. Magna voluisse sat. And provided he obtains the 
certainty that Germany believes in his firmness, and other 
nations look to him as a leader of men, he may well afford 
to see himself out-voted. 

Other divergences between master and man have sub- 
sisted, no doubt--some known, and some at present hidden 
from sight. So great is the similarity of temperament exist- 
ing between them that incompatibility could be its only 
outcome. Yet coming events will prove, I confidently 
believe, that the Sovereign had a complete scheme of policy 
in his ever-active brain when he so marshalled events as to 
render the retirement of his all-powerful Minister unavoidable. 

What the details of that plan of campaign may be re- 
mains a mystery. The description which Voltaire gave of the 
Second Frederick—folt e¢ dur comme le marbre—applies with 
equal force to the Second William. Perhaps, however, a few 
of its leading features are discernible. 

The Emperor-King has not the ambition of his father to 
lead Prussia and Germany into the paths of English constitu- 
tional life. His aim is personal rule—unshackled by prejudices 
of any kind—seeking help from whoever be capable and 
patriotic-—-giving preference to no caste, no class, no profession, 
and no party—granting freedom of speech and action after 
years of unbearable oppression—procuring contentment to 
the greatest possible number—and thereby gradually diminish- 
ing that dissatisfied majority whose silent eloquence at the 
late General Elections it would indeed’ be infatuation not to 
hear. 

For this stupendous programme His Majesty considers 
all the elements to be within his grasp. In himself, he is 
conscious of an iron will and the elasticity of steel. In the 
army and navy he trusts an armour so impenetrable that 
behind it undisturbed years of internal reform seem to be 
Stretching out their hands forhim. Finally, among the men of 








political experience there exists a certain number (however 
small, alas! this may be) not entirely broken in spirit or in 
character by the régime now past, ready to believe in a new 
era, and to assist power in high places in welcoming and 
cultivating liberty below. 

Among the men whom in all probability the next few 
weeks may thus bring into more prominent notice, I pick out 
Caprivi, Botticher, Count Eulenburg, Radowitz, and Miquel. 

General von Caprivi’s appointment as Chancellor of the 
Empire and Prussian Premier has not surprised those who 
had occasion to take the measure of his mental capacity 
whilst he occupied the post of Chief of the Admiralty. His 
splendid experience as a member of the General Staff, and as 
the author of the new plan of army mobilisation, made it 
possible for him, on finding himself suddenly in presence of 
so utterly strange a subject as the navy, to master, and in 
several respects reform, its organisation. It was he, also, 
to whose energy his country owes the rapid development of 
the flotilla of torpedo-boats. A just man, thoughtful and 
almost tender towards subaltern officers in their straits, as 
simple and unassuming as men of merit mostly are, he soon 
found himself beloved by the navy, although never concealing 
his preference for the army in general, and the Guards in 
particular ; and popular in Parliament, although disdaining 
the use of even the slightest ornament in his speech. It may 
give an idea of the appreciation accorded to him throughout 
Germany, that when in 1888 he was allowed to quit the 
Admiralty and assume the command of the Tenth Corps at 
Hanover, there burst forth a consensus within the military 
world to the effect that two men, if a war were to break out, 
would assuredly each be offered the command of an army, 
viz., Field Marshal the King of Saxony, and General Caprivi. 
Of his political opinions the public is ignorant. 

No Government in Europe can wish for a more devoted 
servant than Herr von Botticher. Risen gradually through 
the various stages of the administrative career, he has been 
for a number of years Bismarck’s lieutenant in Parliament 
and in the internal legislation of the Empire. That good- 
natured frankness which made him beyond measure popular 
when a young man, has remained faithful to him through all 
the tortuous paths and often brutal necessities by which this 
lieutenancy has led him. You could not be angry with 
him. Everybody was ready to trust him anew each day. 

There are two Counts Eulenburg (among the numberless 
bearers of that ancient name) now mentioned in connection 
with the present Emperor. The younger one, Philip, is a 
lyrical poet and a composer of tunes both sweet and gentle, 
beloved by all who know him, but especially by the Sovereign, 
who, like all Hohenzollerns, cultivates personal friendships 
with fervour and assiduity. His diplomatic and official future 
will, as a matter of course, not suffer under royal favour ; 
but I imagine that he has no ambition to enter into the front 
rank of politics. It is an elder cousin of his, Count Botho, 
of whom well-informed people prognosticated a speedy return 
to power ever since the day when, with scant ceremony, 
Bismarck removed the successful Prussian Home Secretary 
from office. Whilst I write this he is still Ober-Prasident (or 
Lord-Lieutenant) of the province called Hesse-Nassau, residing 
at Kassel. Elegant and quick as a worker, no faperassier, 
but with a table and brain always cleared and ready, possessed 
of parliamentary sang-froid, and a courtier withal, he will be 
found capable of all work, and just the man wanted for a 
policy of conciliation. 

Joseph von Radowitz was looked upon during the years 
following the terrible war by politicians of all shades as the 
man upon whom the great Minister's mantle would most 
easily fall. You cannot be in his presence without feeling 
convinced that no task of foreign politics would go beyond 
his comprehension—rather that he would love to grapple 
with it. If report says true, dissensions between him and 
some relatives of his chief brought about his advancement 
to the ambassadorial post at Constantinople. 
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Herr Miquel, a native of Hanoverian Osnabriick, and 
thirty years ago one of the leading members of the National 
Verein—-that body of men who expected the Political Union 
of Germany to alight on earth in festive apparel, and crowned 
with a citizen’s wreath of oak—is now Mayor of the city of 
Frankfort. He prefers his civic successes in that important 
post to the honour of such government offices as have yet been 
offered him. His most versatile, nay Protean, gifts enable 
him to be a leader to that governmental section of the 
Liberals who were more than ninety in the last, and number 
about forty in the present Reichstag. Under this sorcerer’s 
wand, trite things gain a thrilling interest, difficulties dissolve 
into air, and subservience becomes a manly virtue. With 
these useful though not unobjectionable qualities, he com- 
bines a rare administrative capacity. Having of late, by an 
adroit speech, attracted towards himself the special attention 
of the Sovereign, and been appointed Reporter-General to the 
Council of State which preceded by a week or two the 
meeting of the Labour Conference, we may expect to hear 
more regarding him soon. His accession to power would be 
hailed by the Catholic or Centre party, inasmuch as he was 
at all times opposed to the Kulturkampf. 

Of Field-Marshal the Duke of Lauenburg—or rather, as 
all ages will continue to call him, of Bismarck—in his soli- 
tude, your readers may perhaps like to hear a humble admirer 
speak on another occasion. Those who have for years licked 
the dust off his boots now turn with sickening ingratitude 
from the man who has bestowed upon Germany, and for all 
time, that inestimable boon of unity which every other nation 
of Europe, Italy excepted, had obtained centuries ago. May 
he live long to stultify in his own person one of his very truest 
sayings on the political condition of his country! An intimate 
friend of his college days, who came to spend an evening with 
him at the time of his almost weekly conflicts with King (not 
yet Emperor) William I., expressed his belief, whilst they sat 
over their wine, that Bismarck would do better to resign for 
geod and all in order to sit in the Reichstag, a leader of in- 
comparable power and strength. “You think so, do you?” 
was thereply. ‘“ Buta Prussian’s power is given and limited 
by the office he holds.” GEORGE VON BUNSEN. 








RUSSIAN PRISON ATROCITIES. 





HE fourth International Prison Congress is to be held 
in St. Petersburg early this spring. At public meetings 
upon the matter in different towns of the United States it 
has been proposed that the American delegates to this 
Congress should insist that the state of prisons in Siberia 
and the treatment especially of political prisoners and 
exiles should be thoroughly considered. The St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Zimes has, however, learned from 
official sources that the programme of the Congress will be 
drawn up by the Russian Department of Prisons, and will 
have to be strictly adhered to, and that no references to 
political prisoners will be permitted. This, of course, greatly 
discounts the interest and importance of the Congress. It 
was hoped that at length we should learn the Government’s 
side of the question, that we should hear what they have to 
reply to the remarkable series of articles in which Mr. George 
Kennan gives the results of his personal investigations lasting 
over a prolonged period. It must be remembered that he did 
not take his information from the prisoners and exiles alone, 
but had remarkably free access to the official class, and the 
body of evidence which he has brought forward is over- 
whelming unless it can be shown that it has been mis-stated. 
But at the International Prison Congress the very thing which 
ought to be considered and probed to the bottom is the very 
thing which is to be tabooed. 
Madame Tschebrikova’s letter addressed to the Czar and 
his Ministers shows what is the feeling of a highly-educated 





Russian lady of Liberal tendencies, but not immediately con- 
nected with politics, upon the absolute and autocratic rule 
which endeavours to permit no means whatever of free dis- 
cussion of its conduct to remain open to its subjects. That 
remarkable letter, so bold, so honest, so firm, so noble, and 
so respectful, and the fact that its writer has been imprisoned 
for daring to bring her views openly before the Czar, will go 
further to open the eyes of Englishmen and of all liberty-loving 
peoples to the real position of affairs in Russia than much argu- 
ment. And we now learn from the letter of the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Zimes the view which is taken of these 
matters by the official class. It is very much what we should 
have expected. It is the view which has always, in all despotic 
countries, been taken by the official class of those who dare 
to think for themselves, and to endeavour to lead others to 
resist tyranny, and insist upon the rights of free men. “The 
Nihilist accounts are full of exaggerations, inconsistencies, and 
contradictions.” “Nihilist” is a foolish word. It has no 
actual meaning. It is simply a nick-name—nothing more. 
But if it be clearly understood that it is used as a synonym for 
“ Liberal” then it may pass. Just as the Society of Friends 
have adopted the nick-name “ Quaker,” so the Liberals in 
Russia may adopt the nick-name “ Nihilist.” It is a noun 
of multitude expressing nothing. But the important question 
is, not whether there are inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the accounts which have been given, for example, of the 
Yakutsk incident, but, are they practically true? Is it the 
fact that those Yakutsk exiles were shot down, and that a 
wounded man amongst them was carried out on his bed and 
hanged, because they ventured respectfully to petition 
the Governor of the district against that which even 
his own subordinates admitted was an _ unreasonable 
and dangerous command? Consider for a moment how 
it is that these accounts ever reach Europe at all. The 
distance they have to travel is enormous. From Yakutsk to 
St. Petersburg—more than five thousand miles-—every letter 
has to be smuggled. Seeing that the accounts are given by 
different eye-witnesses writing at different times, the fact that 
they differ in many even important particulars bears witness 
to the truth, not to the falsity of their statements. All men 
who have to weigh evidence know well how two eye-witnesses 
of equal truthfulrtess will give very different accounts of the 
same occurrence. 

But there is in the Zimes letter a strangely interesting 
proof of the light and frivolous way in which official 
society in Russia regards the most atrocious excesses in 
the treatment of political exiles. The “ well-known Rus- 
sian” who gave the Conservative view of the Siberian 
atrocities, might have been General Haynau speaking of 
the Hungarian ladies who refused to betray their fathers, 
husbands, and sons, or Bombalino describing that mad 
revolutionist Garibaldi. “There is nothing good about 
them.” “They are totally depraved.” ‘They are wretched 
men and women without refinement or good breeding.” “The 
women especially are wild and irrational creatures.” And 
Madame Sihida was flogged to death “ because an example had 
to be made!” This, no doubt, is a good and sufficient 
reason in the eyes of Russian officials. They have re-intro- 
duced the flogging of political prisoners in quite recent times. 
But the men who look on from a distance, who have as little 
sympathy with the methods of the Czar and his officials as 
with those of the Extremists, but who cannot withhold even 
from the most extreme political exiles some meed of admira- 
tion because they have loved Russia much, and suffered 
greatly for her, will see in this interesting communication from 
the St. Petersburg Conservative a good and sufficient reason 
why even the absolute Monarch himself should tremble at 
allowing the method in which “examples” are made in 
Siberia to be discussed by representatives from lands which 
have for many generations been in full possession of the 
popular rights for the advocacy of which so many of these 
exiles suffer. ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


anitaiincnin 
N one of the obituary notices of the late Dr. Déllinger, it was 
related that he once asked an English friend to name the 


leading theologians of the Church of England, and then observed, ° 


“You have omitted a name that I should place in the front rank 
of your theologians: I mean Mr. Gladstone. I have known him 
for thirty years, and | do not think that you have in your Church 
any theologian superior to him.” ‘This estimate will seem sur- 
prising only to those who know Mr. Gladstone merely as a states- 
man and a voluminous contributor to Homeric literature. The 
fact is, however, that very few of our professional theologians 
have written so much on theology as he has done, and none from 
so many different points of view. His treatise on “The State in 
its Relations with the Church” is a masterly performance, 
theologically as well as politically, for a young man of twenty- 
seven. This was followed three years afterwards by an octavo 
volume of five hundred pages on “ Church Principles Considered in 
their Results,” a grave defence of institutional Christianity, mainly 
from a philosophical point of view. And any one who runs his 
eye over his seven volumes of “ Gleanings” from contributions to 
periodical literature will see the vast range of Mr. Gladstone’s 
studies in theological and quasi-theological literature. Yet 
theology and Homer have not monopolised his extra-Parlia- 
mentary leisure. The “Gleanings” exhibit him as equally at 
home in the field of general literature. How has he found time 
for all this exuberant and prolific energy ? For, let it be observed, 
there is no padding in any part of Mr. Gladstone’s work. His 
readers may agree with him or differ from him, but they will all 
recognise that they are in contact with a mind which has sur- 
veyed an immense area of written thought and. records, and has 
pondered deeply and earnestly on what it has read. And the man 
who has found leisure for all this intellectual energy and versatility 
has been all the while in the forefront of political life, and during a 
large portion of it in Office. He has been the most brilliant and 
successful Finance Minister of our age, has thrice held the post of 
Prime Minister—twice for a long period—and has passed through 
Parliament more measures of first-class importance and com- 
plicated details than any other statesman, past or present, 


British or foreign. And his mastery of all those various political 
questions has been almost as wide and minute as his mastery of 
Homeric literature. Where has he found time for it all? For 


Mr. Gladstone has not been by any means a recluse.. He has 
mingled in social life and enjoyed it as much as any public man 
of our time. Down to middle age, he was a keen sportsman, 
and was go x for a forty-imile walk after he had passed half a 
century ot busy life; and all the world knows of his skill and 
prowess as a tree-cutter. How inthe world has he found time 
to read and write so much? 

The answer, we suppose, is that there has been no waste of 
time in Mr. Gladstone's life. He does not, we believe, profess to 
be a fast reader, but he reads methodically and writes methodi- 
cally. His day is regularly mapped out, each hour having its own 
allotted task. He rises early, goes to church before breakfast, 
takes some two hours’ exercise in the afternoon, reads after dinner 
when he is at home without guests, and goes to bed about 
eleven when he has his evenings to himself. In his article in the 
current number of Good Words he says that he has always 
acted on the rule “that change of labour is to a great extent the 
healthiest form of recreation.” But he has made it a rule to vary 
not merely his labour, but his recreation also. It is his habit, we 
believe, to devote regular portions of each day to the continuous 
reading of two or three books on widely Wifferent subjects. This 
habit conduces probably to that wonderful freshness and elasticity 
of mind which is such a conspicuous trait in Mr. Gladstone's 
character. He does not give his mind time to get bored with any 
one subject, and he thus enters upon each new subject with 
undiminished interest and unflagging zest. This enables him to 
concentrate his attention on the matter in hand, so-that there 
is no dissipation of energy. Time is wasted in three ways: 














first, by sheer indolence; secondly, by want of method in 
occupation ; thirdly, by lack of proper concentration of thought 
on the work of the moment. Some years ago a_ retired 
diplomatist published a volume of interesting reminiscences 
which he wrote during the quarters of an hour that his wife 
used to keep him waiting for dinner. Want of method is 
too obvious a waste of time to be dwelt upon; but the waste 
which comes of wandering thoughts while reading is not so 
obvious. Sir Isaac Newton attributed his own success as a 
discoverer chiefly to his faculty of being able to think consecu- 
tively for eighteen hours at a stretch, when the occasion required 
it. Everybody is not a Sir Isaac Newton ; but there are very 
few who do not waste a great amount of time in reading and 
writing, through not having cultivated the habit of concentrating 
the mind on the subject on which it is for the time engaged. 
And in addition to the direct waste of time, there is the 
indirect loss which results from a careless and slovenly 
intellectual habit. Mr. Gladstone avoids waste because he is never 
idle (for bodily exercise is not idleness), because he lives by rule, 
and because he practises concentration of thought by varying his 
mental pursuits. He has in this way been able not only to crowd 
an enormous amount of work into his life, but to keep his faculties 
so fresh that they can easily digest and assimilate whatever he 
offers them. His immense knowledge is thus always at his com- 
mand whenever he requires it. 

Look at his article in Geed Words, and compare it with the 
excited criticisms which the volume entitled “ Lux Mundi” has 
evoked. Mr. Gladstone surveys the field of controversy lumi- 
nously and in a judicial spirit, and lays down the limits within 
which orthodox believers may take their stand without dismay or 
even misgiving. He reminds extreme assailants of received 
opinions that they too are liable to prejudices, prepossessions, 
and all “the pride and pain of wounded self-love” when they 
find their theories in danger. But he also warns the 
orthodox party of the peril and folly of staking the life of 
Christianity on such questions as the age and authorship and 
composition of the several books of the Old Testament. Mr. 
Gladstone opens his article with a modest disclaimer of his com- 
petency to enter the arena as a specialist in any sense. But the 
reader finds as he proceeds that he is walking in company with a 
guide who treads firmly on familiar ground. The chief of the 
destructive critics in the matter of the age and composition of the 
Old Testament books is Wellhausen, who has evidently exercised 
much influence on the conclusions of Mr. Gore’s essay in “Lux 
Mundi.” 

In the course of his article Mr. Gladstone naturally comes 
across Wellhausen, and shows himself perfectly familiar with 
that author's somewhat unstable speculations. And his advice to 
the timid is—-‘ Wait! Be patient!” If the critics should succeed 
in establishing their positions, there is nothing to fear; 
the rock of Holy Scripture will still remain impregnable. 
But they have not established their positions yet, and there 
isa good deal of frimd facte evidence to show that the de- 
structive critics have been much too hasty. How much wiser 
is this attitude than the Cassandra wailings of some of our 
orthodox champions! We do not mean Archdeacon the Vener- 
able George Anthony’ Denison. He will always remain St. 
George without the drag-on ; consigning his theological foes 
to perdition, and loving them with all his heart meanwhile. He 
has burnt his boats and broken his bridges behind him so often, 
without cause, that his denunciations of “ Lux Mundi” may be 
received with equanimity. The admission of Jews to Parliament, 
the Conscience Clause in Denominational Schools, the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, “ Essays and Reviews,” have each 
in turn been proclaimed by Archdeacon Denison as tests of a 
standing or falling Church. They have all prevailed, and 
the Church still stands, and will continue to stand, what- 
ever the fortunes of “Lux Mundi” may be. With Arch- 
deacon Denison we do not argue; but we trust that ortho- 
dox divines of a very different calibre, who have been 
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thrown off their balance by “Lux Mundi,” will see how much 
braver, how much more loyal to genuine faith in the truths of 
Christianity, Mr. Gladstone’s attitude is than that of those who 
would commit the fortunes of the creed of Christendom to the 
date or authorship of some portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Meanwhile, there is something singularly impressive 
and touching in the spectacle of the statesman of fourscore 
leading his host in the Parliamentary arena, and, at the same 
time, entering the lists of theological controversy on behalf of 
Christianity. 








A DARK MIRROR. 





N the room of one of my friends hangs a mirror. It is an oblong 
sheet of glass, set in a frame of dark, highly varnished wood, 
carved in the worst taste of the Regency period, and relieved 
with faded gilt. Glancing at it from a distance, you would guess 
the thing a relic from some “genteel” drawing-room of Miss 
Austen’s time. But go nearer and look into the glass itself. It 
is worse than unflattering ; it is horrible. By some malformation 
or mere freak of make, the image it throws back is livid with the 
tint of death. Flood the room with sunshine ; stand before this 
glass with youth and hot blood tingling on your cheeks ; and 
God send you never recognise what you see. For /fhere will 
be no sun; but your own face, blue and dead, and behind it a 
horror of inscrutable shadow. 

Since I heard this mirror’s history, | have stood more than 
once and twice before it, and peered into this shadow. And these 
are the simulacra I seem to have seen there darkly. 

I have seen a bleak stone parsonage, hemmed in on two sides 
by a grave-yard; and behind it for miles nothing but sad- 
coloured moors climbing and stretching away. I have heard the 
winds moaning and “ wuthering” night and morning, among the 
gravestones, and around the angles of the house; and crossing 
the threshold, I know by instinct that this mirror will stand 
over the mantel-piece in the bare room to the left. I know also 
to whom those four suppressed voices will belong that greet me 
while yet my hand is on the latch. Four children are within— 
three girls and a boy—and they are disputing over a box 
of wooden soldiers. The eldest girl, a plain child with reddish- 
brown eyes, and the most wonderfully small hands, snatches up one 
of the wooden soldiers, crying, “This is the Duke of Wellington ! 
This shall be the Duke !” and her soldier is the gayest of all, and 
the tallest, and the most perfect in every part. The second girl 
makes her choice, and they call him “Gravey” because of the 
solemnity of his painted features. And then all laugh at the 
youngest girl, for she has chosen a queer little warrior, much like 
herself; but she smiles at their laughter, and smiles again when they 
christen him “ Waiting Boy.” Lastly the boy chooses. He is 
handsomer than his sisters, and their hope and pride; and has a 
massive brow and a mouth well formed though a trifle coarse. 
His soldier shall be called Bonaparte 

Though the door is closed between us, I can sce these mother- 
less children under this very blue mirror—the glass that had 
helped to pale the blood on their mother’s face after she left the 
warm Cornish sea that was her home, and came to settle and die 
in this bleak exile. Some of her books are in the little bookcase 
here. They were sent round from the West by sea, and met with 
shipwreck. For the most part they are Methodist Magazines— 
for, like most Cornish folk, her parents were followers of Wesley 
—and the stains of the salt water are still on their pages. 

I know also that the father will be sitting in the room to my 
right—-sitting at his solitary meal, for his digestion is queer, and 
he prefers to dine alone. A strange, small, purblind man, full of 
sorrow and strong will. He is a clergyman, but carries a revolver 
always in his pocket by day, and by night sleeps with it under his 
pillow. He has done so ever since some one told him that the 
moors above were unsafe for a person with his opinions. 

All this the glass shows me, and more. I see the children 
growing up. I see the girls droop and pine in this dreary parson- 





age, where the winds nip and the miasma from the church-yard 
chokes them. I see the handsome promising boy going to 
the devil—slowly at first, then by strides. As their hope 
fades from his sisters’ faces, he drinks and takes to opium- 
eating—and worse. He comes home from a short absence, 
wrecked in body and soul. After this there is no rest in the 
house. He sleeps in the room with that small, strong-willed 
father of his, and often there are sounds of horrible strugglings 
within it. And the girls lie awake, sick with fear, listening, till 
their ears grow heavy and dull, for the report of their father’s 
pistol. At morning, the drunkard will stagger out, and look 
perhaps into this glass, that gives him back more than all his 
despair. “The poor old man and I have had a terrible night of 
it,” he stammers; “he does his best—the poor old man! but 
it’s all over with me.” 

I see him go headlong at last and meet his end in the room 
above after twenty minutes’ struggle, with a curious desire at the 
last to play the man and meet his death standing. I see the 
second sister fight with a swiftly wasting disease ; and, because she 
is a solitary Titanic spirit, refuse all help and solace. She gets up 
one morning, insists on dressing herself, and dies; and the 
youngest sister follows her but more slowly and tranquilly, as befits 
her gentler nature. 

Two only are left now—-the strange father and the eldest of the 
four children, the reddish-eyed girl with the small hands, the girl 
who “never talked hopefully.” Fame has come to her and to her 
dead sisters. For looking from childhood into this livid glass that 
reflected their world, they have peopled it with strange spirits. 
Men and women in the real world recognise the awful power of 
these spirits, but cannot understand them, not having been 
brought up themselves in front of this mirror. But the survivor 
knows the mirror too well. 

“ Mademoiselle, vous étes triste.” 

“ Monsieur, fen ai bien le droit.” 

With a last look I see into the small, commonplace church 
that lies just below the parsonage : and on a tablet by the altar I 
read a list of many names. . . . . 

And the last is that of Charlotte Bronté. 

For the mirror once hung in the sitting-room at Haworth 
Parsonage. : Q. 








LESSONS OF THE BOAT RACE. 


oe 
HE race being over, Oxford had won bya bare length. From 
start to finish it was a ding-dong fight, a fight that recalled 
the best traditions of the two Boat Clubs. The story is briefly 
this :—Cambridge, having the Surrey side, led off with a 
slightly faster stroke, and led by a little to the Crab Tree, when 
Oxford pulled almost level. Then for a minute or so followed 
a fine struggle, and at the end Cambridge again led—by half 
a length at the Soap Works, by three-quarters at Hammer- 
smith Bridge. So far they had all the best of the water, 
but here the wind began to blow ahead and the water to 
roughen, and here the race was practically won. Oxford 
feathered high and swung out. Cambridge pulled, and used their 
legs ; but their body-swing was short, and their feather sloppy. 
In fact, it was Oxford’s day, and the Dark Blue oars crept up inch 
by inch. At Thorneycroft’s they were level, and here ensued a 
desperate bit of racing for the lead ; but still the Dark Blue oars 
gained inch by inch. At Barnes Bridge they were almost a 
length in front, and the result seemed certain. But it was not. 
The plucky spurts of the Cambridge stroke kept it in doubt all 
the way. With a “scratchy” crew behind him, he quickened time 
after time, and his victors struggled in but a bare length ahead. 
The victory was won on Oxford’s especial merits—the long 
swing and high clean feather. Many veterans will hail it asa 
triumph of the old ’Varsity “form” in rowing, over the long 
dragging pull that Cambridge has learnt from the London and 
Thames clubs. But they will be wrong, and they will blink the 
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fact that Cambridge crews—or, rather, those of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, the great exponents of the “ new model ”—have had it all 
their own way for four years past, and that this is their first check. 
The long swing which lets men reach out and keep a boat steady 
against a head wind, the high feather which takes no way off the 
boat in choppy water—these are virtues which have always 
had their home on the Isis, and seldom on the Cam; but to say 
that they cannot be combined with the London stroke, and the 
proper use of long slides, is absurd. But, on the whole, there 
is little danger that because the Dark Blues were the lighter 
and prettier crew, their victory will be set down to their 
“prettiness.”. For even at Oxford, that home of impossible 
loyalties, the old theories are threadbare. Six years ago the 
freshman was told to “push out his stomach and get a lift on 
the beginning.” We wonder if that absurd formula is ever 
heard to-day. 

Also it will be a pity if the fact that Oxford won with a slightly 
over-trained crew should ever lead a coach to over-train his men. 
Ceteris paribus, a crew slightly under-trained will beat them four 
times out of five. It is a common fault with Oxford trainers ; and 
if this year their men won in spite of it, we can remember many 
occasions when the visit of a crew to Brighton on the Sunday 
before the race has been the worst of omens. 

The race has been an exceptional one, and the public interest 
in it has been exceptional also—recrudescent, we may say. The 
mob on the bank was without precedent, and the newspapers 
excelled themselves. The S/andard, for instance, sent down its 
Fatuous Man (not the one who wrote about Snow in Naples, but 
a disciple), and he was greatly taken with the scene. “ There is 
a north-west wind blowing,” he writes, “which cuts across the 
river, and may give the crews some trouble this afternoon, 
wherefore men are saying the more experienced steersman 
will bring in his crew first past the post. Probably, before 
the trying moments arrive, the wind will have abated somewhat, 
the force of which is now waving the branches of the trees with a 
most loving spring summons to returning life, and freckling the 
face of the Thames with ripples, as though the stream is rejoicing 
once more in the great race ; but for this, there is no other sign of 
life in the river. The pleasure boats are moored to the banks, and 
not one is out in the stream ; but soon all this will be changed. 
A bright blue sky, flecked with white clouds, tempers pleasantly 
what would otherwise be a painfully warm day, and. makes all 
nature sweet, cool, calm, and bright.” 

There were some things, however, that did not help in the 
least to make nature cool, calm, and bright: for instance, an 
“American game of base-ball, the patrons flinging hard leatherballs 
at a man’s head thrust through a circular hole at the opposite end 
of the stand. The man, whose face is blackened, is able to dodge 
most of the balls, but he frequently gets hit on the cheek or nose, 
upon which the thrower is rewarded with a cigar. The man 
who thus stands the racket of all the balls creates a good 
deal of fun by railing at those who fail to hit his head, 
but it was evident that the balls which got home inflicted 
much pain, because of the swellings on the face. The 
fellow must also have passed through some strange experi- 
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ences, for his right ear had been cut off, and only a portion of | 


the left ear remained.” The Boat Race, in fact, is in four cases 
out of five an excuse fora more than usually vulgar fair; and 
though, by an accident, a really fine race redeemed the character 
of the meeting this year, no real sportsman will be deluded. We 
don’t play cricket now; we look on at cricket, and know the 
“averages” of great men. For cr.cket, df course, is in the hands of 
professionals. And so, while long scores become commoner every 


| 


year, and the few skilled players more skilful, cricket is really | 


decaying as our national game. In the same way this gladiatorial 
exhibition which we call the University Boat Race—this affair of 
betting, and pocket-picking, and nigger minstrelsy, and “ Ameri- 
can game of base-ball,”—would have degraded English rowing 
long ago were it not that the venality of professional oarsmen has 
always been a trifle too notorious, and the necessity of preserving 


one form of sport in which one can have a fair and square bet has 
been appreciated by the betting men themselves. That it is the 
betting instinct, however, and not at all the instinct of sport, which 
gives rowing and football their popularity is evident on the face 
of it. If you doubt it, you have only to listen to the mob between 
Putney and Mortlake, or the crowd which a Challenge Cup 
attracts to an Association Football Match. 

Luckily, though the great Boat Race of the year is professional 
and gladiatorial out and out, exalted and consecrated chiefly by 
the class of being that hangs round the offices of sporting papers 
in Fleet Street, the fame of a “’Varsity Blue” is more fleeting 
than that of Sullivan and “Charley” Mitchell. And if he be 
worth much—and he must be to have pulled in such a race 
as last Wednesday’s—there is hope that the pleasantest memory 
of his rowing career will be, not that of Putney, with its Aunt 
Sallies and “ Lady” Cricketers’ Launch and blatant crowd, but 
of some bright evening above Iffley, or by the long Grassy 
Corner, when the shouts in his ear were those of his college 
friends, and he pulled for no man’s money, but the honour of 
the College that fostered him. 








THE OPENING SEASON. 


ominieme 
\ TE are not, as a rule, fortunate in our beginnings of the 

year in England. Shelley describes a dream he had, 
in which, as he wandered by the way, bare winter suddenly was 
changed to spring. It is much more commonly our fate to find 
spring changed to winter, and the frost and snow which ought to 
come in December (surely this was the case in Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s time) overtaking us in April and May. 

There are a number of men and women just now anxiously 
hoping for bright days, not because they want to gather all 
sorts of flowers, but because they are throbbing with impatience 
to finish the work they have in hand. 

There is a sense of expectancy in the air. The judges who 
decide which pictures shall appear on the walls of the New 
Gallery and Royal Academy will soon be hard at work, and 
there are men and women waiting for their decision with an 
anxiety which would be ludicrous, having regard to the small 
ness of the aim, if it were not sometimes rendered tragic by 
the consequences of failure. The great mass of the public 
knowing little about art themselves, are guided in their judg- 
ment by the opinion of Royal Academicians. If these reject 
a picture, it must be bad; if they give it a place on their 
walls, it must be good. Then, most persons who sit for their 
portraits like to have them exhibited to the world. Some might 
think this ordeal a trying one ; but vanity, in the majority of 
cases, prevails over shyness, and the fact is well known that cele- 
brated painters after finishing portraits are constantly petitioned 
by the origivals to send them up for exhibition. Those who have 
not had the good fortune to be painted by a genius still desire to 
meet with the same honour, and are. much chagrined if the 
authorities either reject their portraits or put them as near the 
sky as possible. 

The trials of an artist are many and severe. The writer of 
an unsuccessful novel may console himself, when the MS¥. is re- 
turned by callous publishers, with the thought that, at all events, his 
venture has not cost him money. Paper and ink are cheap! 
Thus an author’s environment may be sordid to the last degree 
without injury to his productions. Immortal works have been 
written in garrets by men who, like poor Boyce, had no coats, but 
were forced to wrap themselves in blankets in order to keep warm. 

But an artist’s tools, unlike an author's, are costly. In the first 


place he must have a studio with a good north light. Then his 
paints are expensive, and brushes are more valuable than pens. 
When his picture is finished he is met by the difficult question of 
a gold frame. Authors are not required to pay for the binding of 
their own books; if they were, the number of three-volumed 
novels produced every publishing season would be small. These 
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expenses ‘make failure, when it comes, very difficult to receive 
calmly. 

It is well sometimes to realise how many palpitating hearts 
there are around us. Each person nurses some individual 
anxiety. Ladies who are going to be presented think that all the 
world will remark upon them if they fail in making the regulation 
curtsey gracefully. The needlewomen who stitched the ladies’ 
dresses, and the modiste who planned them, have their own 
private sources of care. There are tradespeople who hope to 
become rich during the coming season, and must retrench 
their expenses if they do not. All have what to them are 
tremendous stakes at issue. ‘“ Which of us has his desire,” said 
Thackeray ; “ or, having it, is satisfied?” Let us hope that some 
who attain their desires may be, if not satisfied, at least made 
happy for a few weeks, until restless ambition urges them on 
again to conquer new worlds. 

Meanwhile the fortunate minority, who are not tormented by 
personal ambition, have a good time before them. When the 
Royal Academy becomes unbearably hot, or the crowds which 
struggle to get a glimpse of the pictures more than usually 
dense, let them seek quiet in some smaller gallery. It is refresh- 
ing to look at pictures, which carry us far away in thought from 
our present surroundings, and the Water Colour Exhibitions 
afford ample opportunity for indulging this taste. We can visit 
sleepy Italian villages, Norwegian fiords, and picturesque corners 
in English Cathedral towns, without the trouble of taking a 
journey. 

Lovers of music can hear some of the finest in the world. 
Those who are frivolously disposed can loiter in the parks, where 
the pleasure is equally distributed between rich and poor. It 
must be very wearisome to drive round in a ring. Very likely 
those people who have no carriages, and can slip into quiet 
corners and feed the ducks, are not much to be pitied. In short, 
unless we are unrecognised geniuses, or overworked politicians, 
there is every chance of being contented, for in London, during 
the spring, each mind finds its mate. 








THE LITTLE NURSERY GOVERNESS. 





VERY lawful day, at five minutes past three, I ring a bell 
and the little nursery governess at once rounds the corner 
of the street. She never hears the bell, for | am at a club 
window ringing for coffee, but five minutes past three is her time, 
and thus she seems to answer my summons daily. While I am 
saying “ Black coffee and a cigarette” to George, the little nursery 
governess is crossing to the post-office. “ Fivepence, sir,” says 
George ; and now the little nursery governess is taking six last 
looks at the letter. I carefully select the one suitable lump of 
sugar, and the little nursery governess is making sure that the 
stamp is sticking nicely. I light my cigarette, and she is reading 
the address as if it were music. I stir my coffee, and she has 
dropped the letter into the slit. I lie back in my chair, and she 
is listening to hear whether the postal authorities have come for 
her letter. I scowl at a fellow-member who has entered the 
smoking-room, and her two little charges are pulling her away 
from the post-office. When I look out at the window again she 
is gone, but I shall ring for her to-morrow at five minutes past 
three. 

The little nursery governess must have passed the window 
many times before 1 took note of her. The sex interests me not ; 
long ago I gave them up; I have a spite against them. I have 
no idea where she lives, though I suppose it is hard by; and I 
only know that she is a nursery governess because the little boy 
and girl bully her. She is giving them the air when she posts 
the letter, and she ought to look crushed and faded. No doubt 
her mistress overworks her. The other servants will often tell 
her what they think of her. Certainly her duty is to be sad. So 
1 thought of the little nursery governess while I sipped my 





coffee; and as for her daily letter, I regarded it not. In 
time I noticed that she had occasionally many letters to post, 
and that only the posting of the one was a process. The 
others were shot down the hole together, but the one went 
after them slowly. They, doubtless, were her mistress’s, but 
it was her own. After she had posted it, she laughed gaily to 
herself, and tripped off quite coquettishly with her charges. This 
absurd little nursery governess was brimming over with happiness, 
and for no earthly reason, mark you, but that a foolish lump of a 
man loved her. She had the privilege of writing to him nearly 
every day, and so, instead of crying because she was a poor 
nursery governess, she must trip jauntily into this street, with 
a rather smart bonnet on her head, and the air of an engaged 
woman who likes it. I rather think the nursery governess 
is pretty; but as for the colour of her hair and eyes, and 
whether there is character in her chin, I know nothing, because I 
have no desire to know. I like to sip my coffee dreamily, and her 
obtrusive happiness annoys me. At least, I thought so until the 
tragedy occurred. 

Thursday is the great day of the little nursery governess, 
Then she comes into the street in answer to my bell, but not as 
on other days. She has an hour to herself every Thursday after- 
noon ; perhaps she works overtime for it. Then is she arrayed 
in comparative splendour, with a cap of blue feathers on her head 
instead of a bonnet, and the neatest umbrella in her hand, and a 
look of expectation on her face that is as absurd as anything in 
Euclid. On ordinary days the little nursery governess at least 
tries to look demure, but on Thursdays she has positively the 
assurance to use the glass door of the club as a mirror in which 
she may see how she likes her trim trifle of a figure to-day. 
Were there sufficient cause for this exultation, | would not 
frown at my coffee spoon; but there is no cause, none worth 
speaking of ; only, indeed, the hulking lout of a man who is waiting 
for her at the post-office door. This is the creature she 
writes to, and every Thursday she walks out with him. He is 
tremendously brushed, looking as if a blastof wind had hit him full 
in the face ; and if she is not at the post-office when he puffs up the 
street, he takes off his hat to see that there is no mud on it. Itisa 
silk hat, and he wears it by her special request. He has not the 
refined look of the little nursery governess; and when he leans his 
hand on the post-office window, I can fancy him saying, “And the 
next article?” I almost turn up my lip at the girl for being so 
joyous because this commonplace man is engaged to her, but I 
allow that he at least is honest. It nearly puts my cigarette out 
to see how deceitful the little nursery governess is. The moment 
she turns the corner of the street she looks at the post- 
office, and sees him plainly. Then she looks straight before 
her, and he sees her, and rushes across the street to her 
in a glory, and she starts—positively starts—as if he 
had taken her by surprise. I am so ashamed of the little 
nursery governess’s duplicity that I stir my coffee violently. 
He gazes down at her in such rapture that he is in every one’s 
way, and then she takes his arm as if it were her property, 
and off they go together, she doing nine-tenths of the talking, 
and he with his head in the air like a man who has just won the 
Derby. I daresay she has not a relative in the world, and 
slaves from morning to midnight, and yet he thinks she is 
the pick of the universe, while she blushes with pride every time 
she looks up and he looks down, which is ridiculously often. 
If I had not grown accustomed to this chair, I would certainly 
change it for one further from the window. 

You see, I have not an atom of sympathy with the little nursery 
governess, to whom London is only famous as the residence of 
an over-brushed young man. At the same time, I grew used to 
her; and when one day, nearly a month ago, she passed the 
post-office without gradually posting a letter, I was indignant. 
She had no right to come into my life for five minutes every 
day, and then suddenly go out of it. I laid down my 
cigarette. Undoubtedly she was passing the post-office. Her 
two charges, who usually played a game while she posted 
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her letter, were as surprised as 1, and the boy pointed 
questioningly to the slit, at which she shook her head. 
I saw tears rise to her eyes, and so she passed from the 
street. Next day the same thing happened— indeed, something 
worse happened, for I bit through my cigarette and neglected to 
order another one. Thursday came, when I expected there 
would be an end of this annoyance—but no. He did not appear 
in the street ; neither did she. Had they changed their place of 
meeting and their post-office? No; for her eyes were red every 
day, and heavy was her tender heart. Love had put out his 
lights, and the little nursery governess walked in darkness. They 
had quarrelled, and only one of them wanted to make it up. I 
set my teeth at that long-legged selfish fellow, who had spoiled 
my coffee. These lovers never think of anybody but themselves. 

I could forget the little nursery governess, as in time 
I could do without sugar in my coffee. She is nothing to me. 
But, with a woman’s want of consideration for others, she insists 
on bringing her charges almost daily through this street, and 
crying, or very nearly crying, as her eyes light on the post-office. 
As if this were not sufficient, I have discovered that every 
Thursday, from three to four, she wanders back and forward at 
the top of the street, looking hopelessly at the romantic spot 
where she and he will meet no more. The nursery governess is 
now such a sad little figure that I think she cannot live long with- 
out the over-brushed young man, and nowadays I try all the seats 
in the smoking-room, and thunder at George because the coffee 
has become undrinkable. This is a wet Thursday, and from the 
smoking-room window where I write I can see the little nursery 
governess beginning her hopeless walk at the top of the street. 
That it is hopeless I cannot doubt; she will meet her lover no 
more. Of course it is nothing tome. I am only writing of her 
and her fickle swain because I have given up coffee and a cigar- 
ette between three and four, and so find time a burden. Now I 
will post this across the way, and hurry from the street of the 
little nursery governess. 


|The above communication reached THE SPEAKER office in a 
very muddy envelope at six o'clock on Thursday. By a later 
post on the same evening arrived the following] : 


Since I posted a paper entitled “The Little Nursery Governess” * 


something remarkable has happened. I think I said at the end 
of the paper that I was to post it myself. However, I put it in 
my pocket, and at once forgot it. I dare say I was thinking of 
the forlorn little governess ; at all events, I marched off down the 
street to get away from her. Suddenly I struck against—the 
young man. I hit out at him with my umbrella, passed on, and 
then stood looking at him. He was no longer nicely brushed ; 
his hat was splashed with mud, and he had the face of a man 
who sleeps little at nights. He was hollow-eyed, and stood 
against a lamp-post, glaring at the post-office. This was 
the man who had spoilt my coffee, but he seemed so despairing 
that I could not hate him. I wriggled my umbrella back and 
forward, and pondered ; and, of course, I saw that he still loved 
my little nursery governess. Whatever their quarrel had been 
about he was as anxious as she to accept the blame, and doubt- 
less he had been at this end of the street every Thursday while she 
was at the other end. He had hoped against hope to see his lady 
at the post-office, when he would have rushed to her, and she had 
hoped against hope to see him there. But from where these two 
selfish creatures stood or walked up and down they could not see 
each other. 

You must have observed that I care not a jot for the little nursery 
governess. Still I despise even more this stupid young man, 
and therefore I would not give him the satisfaction of knowing 
that she was waiting for him. No, he must go to the post-office, 
and she would see him from the top of the street, and after that 
—well, then I washed my hands of them. But how to get him to 
the post-office without giving him my secret? I think that what 
I did was quite clever. I dropped my letter to THE SPEAKER at 
his feet, and hurried back’ to the club as I saw him pick it up. 








You see, a man who finds a letter in the street is bound to post it 
—and he will naturally post it at the nearest office. 

With my hat on I hurried to the smoking-room window. I 
gave nota glance to the post-office. I looked for the little nursery 
governess. I saw her as woebegone as ever—then suddenly— 
she put her hand to her heart—— 

“George,” I said, “black coffee.” She was crying outright 
and he was holding both her hands. It was a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion. “And a cigarette, sir?” asked George. The young man 
would evi dently explode if he did not kiss her at once. She must 
die if she could not lay her head on his breast. He hailed a 
hansom. “ Yes, George, and a cigarette.” 

The affair is nothing to me. I add this to explain why the 
first envelope doubtless reached the office in a muddy condition. 

J. M. BARRIE, 








ART IN LONDON. 
sihailinaan 

HE eighth, and distinctly the strongest, of the annual exhi- 

bitions of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, is now open 
in Pall Mall East. The task this most useful Society, which last 
year attained to “ Royal ” dignity, has set itself is the re-awakening, 
in these days of photogravure and ever-improving mechanical and 
semi-mechanical means of reproduction, of the love and know- 
ledge of the art of original engraving, and “ the re-infusion,” to 
use its own words, “into all forms of the engraver’s art of the 
painter-like qualities which it has lost.” It is gratifying, then, to 
find painter-like ambition characterising many of the works, 
painter-like feeling and qualities distinguishing net a few; and 
everywhere a tendency to insist that etching is in itself a complete 
and satisfying branch of art, not merely the useful adjunct of a 
greater. 

The great feature, however, of the exhibition is the century of 
etchings by Rembrandt, sent by the President, Mr. F. Seymour 
Haden, probably the finest collection in England, and brought 
together by a consummate connoisseur. They display the work 
of the great master of the needle in almost every state, and at 
almost every period of his life. They form not only a lesson to 
the student, and a delight to the lover of etchings in any form, 
which are, indeed, the olives of art, but also an eloquent though 
mute exposition of the full meaning of the term painter-like. 

A decided improvement in drawing characterises the modern 
works. A little cloud of Anglo-French mist, with nothing distinct 
but the etcher’s signature, is not now accepted “in full of all 
demands.” There is much in littlhe—a great quality—in Mr. D.Y. 
Cameron’s “The Cliffs of Aberdeenshire.” Mr. Axel Herman 
Haig’s two studies of Burgos Cathedral demand close study, 
which reveals their delicacy of detail whilst it only deepens the 
sense of the fastness of a mighty building and of its rever- 
ence and sanctity. Mr. Mortimer Menpes has a_ very 
happy eye for “bits”; and having recovered from the effect 
of uninstructed though much.sought press cackle over his 
“largest in existence” dry point, gives us many pleasant fugitive 
reminiscences of Holland. We must also mention Mr. Fred 
Short’s mezzotint, “The West’s Good-night to the East,” Mr. 
T. C. Farrer’s windmill study, “Carmers Straat, Bruges,” 
and Mr. Edward Slocombe’s fine “Grand Place, Antwerp,” 
with the lace-work spire, “ whose silent finger points to heaven” 
in impressive dignity. Mr. W. Strang is always poetic and 
imaginative. He reflects many of the qualities of his master, 
Mr. Legros. In “ Burning Weeds” he has sacrificed the true 
play of light and shade to his own requirements ; “The End” 
shows his grim fancy; and “Taking the Oath” is strong, 
vigorous, but a little lacking in delicacy. 

Mr. Alfred East, R.I., who is now exhibiting at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries the pictorial harvest of his recent six months’ 
sojourn in Japan, labours under a distinct disadvantage, from an 
artistic point of view, in having toiled in an unknown land. That, 
as a matter of curiosity, his series of pictures is the more 
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interesting because unprecedented in subject, is undeniable. 
But association counts for so much more than curiosity 
in art. What is unfamiliar strikes us as alien and un- 
sympathetic. In Bond Street to-day we can learn much 
about the climate and geography of the Kingdom of the Mikado ; 
but these things attract the sight-seer rather than the buyer. It 
is now some years since Franco-American artists first began to 
try to impose upon us the principles of Japanese decorative art 
as discoveries of their own, and applicable to pictorial art. 
Since then we have had Mr. Menpes’ brilliant memoranda of 
the Japanese streets, and the American Mr. Wares’ painstaking 
pictures of Japanese customs ; while Mr. Fripp plies his brush 
to-day in that distant land. To Mr. East, however, we owe 
our first notions of Japanese landscape. Japan has given his 
exquisite mastery of the daintier tints, his keen appreciation 
of atmospheric beauty and cunning in its delineation, his 
poetic sympathy with nature, and graceful power of com- 
position full play. In one or two cases, dealing with great 
directness with simple subjects and very light tones, he 
has been singularly successful, and he cannot too carefully pur- 
sue his efforts in this direction. His faults are a somewhat 
troublous method of obtaining his effects, and an arbitrary 
manner of posing his subject, often painting or drawing his 
picture in the middle distance, and leaving the foreground 
mere masses of suggestive colour. His argument is that 
a picture should have but a single motif, the spectators eye 
but one objective. The result of this is that the picture gives up 
all its secrets at one glance, and subsequently palls on those who 
study it. Mr. East realised that Fuji-San, the great mountain 
which soars 12,300 feet into the blue, and dominates both 
Japanese thought and art like a god, was the most important 
feature to master. So he has portrayed it in many different 
moods and tenses, and always with beauty and subtle feeling ; 
though we almost fail to recognise it as the conventional three- 
coned mountain of the native artist. 

A striking contrast to Mr. East’s work are Mr. Herbert 
Marshall’s drawings of London—lovely London—shown under 
the same roof. On looking at them we feel that we have been 
walking blindfold in fairyland. Ofa truth this great city has an 
atmospheric beauty elsewhere quite unapproached ; the very fogs 
against which we rail charge the changing skies with mystic glory. 
Wet streets and houses flashing ruby or gold in sudden sunshine, 
St. Mary-le-Strand rising in the upper light like a saintly phantom 
above the teeming thoroughfare, the mystery of the great grey 
river—these are Mr. Marshall’s subjects. Technically speaking, 
his work wants transparency; but murkiness is the great 
characteristic of London. 

The cry of “ National Art for the National Gallery” raised by 
Mr. James Orrock, R.I., in his lecture before the Society of Arts, 
continues to echo through the press and Studio-land. With one 
accord the papers have rallied with leaders, notes, reports, and 
articles, to Mr. Orrock’s banner. That the deference our official 
guides in artistic matters pay to deceased foreign masters over- 
steps humility and becomes servility is undeniable. A snobbish 
worship of great Continental names, a timorous avoidance of 
great British talents, reigns in Trafalgar Square. Huge sums 
bequeathed or given by generous and patriotic lovers of art 
are bestowed practically exclusively upon foreign works. The 
National Gallery authorities carefully inquire into the authen- 
ticity of every early Italian picture submitted to them. If that 
be verified, its merits pass unquestioned ; their cautious souls 
are satisfied that it is a safe investment. The result is some- 
times startling. We admit, however, the general magnificence 
of the Trafalgar Square collection of Old Masters, which, from 
the days when Mr. Ruskin called it a “European jest,” has grown 
and prospered until it rivals anything in Europe. But we pro- 
test not only against its unrepresentative nature with regard to 
home art, but against the indifferent housing it affords all its trea 
sures. Externallythe building erected by John Wilkins in 1838,and 
completed by John Barry in 1876, is a disfigurement of the “ finest 





just as many oil-paintings as it possesses, but can take no more ; 





site in Europe.” Internally, it displays to admirable advantage 
half secretes the peerless water-colours of Turner, De Wint, and 
Cattermole in semi-subterranean rooms, lighted, when the day is 
fine, by side windows; and, miser-like, hoards in tin boxes further 
great bundles of Turner’s drawings, classified and stored by 
Mr. Ruskin many years ago. At South Kensington and other 
museums hang scattered on the walls other exquisite works of 
English masters. What is wanted is the erection of a noble 
house worthy of its contents, ample enough to display all the 
great paintings of the foreign section, and collect together, and 
increase from time to time, the treasury of English pictures, 
giving special facilities for the adequate exhibition of those 
works which are the supreme and unapproached glory of the 
national school, the masterpieces of the water-colour men. 
In 1887 there was a chance of starting this worthy work, 
and of erecting a memorial dignified enough to commemorate 
ail half-century of happy reign. It was wasted. A costly edifice, 
with high-sounding title and vague, pretentious, but dubious pur- 
pose, rises in its stead at Kensington. Failing the just aim of 
our ambitions, it behoves us to see that the energy brought into 
being by Mr. Orrock’s initiative is conserved to some good pur- 
pose— to insist, at least, that a fair proportion of the funds derived 
by the National Gallery authorities from private generosity be 
bestowed on acquiring masterpieces of deceased English artists ; 
and, above all, that the shame of inartistic neglect of the 
national art of water-colour be lifted from us. Mr. Orrock 
rightly divided the National Gallery into two parts—a Paradiso 
wherein dwelt haloed Italian saints, an Inferno wherein hung 
English aquarellists. He preferred the climate of the former, the 
company of the latter place. Sir James Linton gives emphasis 
to Mr. Orrock’s remarks when he points out that though in almost 
every branch of art the student finds endowed aids to its mastery, 
water-colour, the art to-day essayed by so many thousands, 
remains alone unassisted. 








INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 

HOUGH the debate in the House of Lords on the Parnell 

Commission Report was largely an academic one, the 
weight of speaking there, as in the Commons, was immensely 
against the Government. Lord Salisbury can generally make a 
good speech even in a bad cause ; but on this occasion his 
rhetoric was weak and laboured, and his treatment of the question 
deficient both in grasp and vigour. The only good thing in the 
speech was a simile, which, though very striking, was inaccurate. 
He was referring to the Horan letter sending money to a man 
injured in the commission of crime, and he regarded this as a 
sample of the missing Land League pages. Asa great anatomist, 
he said, could from a bone or foot-print reconstruct the skeleton 
of some extinct animal, so from this letter they could create the 
system of the Land League. Lord Herschell’s speech was calmly 
judicial ; but, as a criticism of the action of the Government and 
statement of the results of the Commission, it has not been 
surpassed in these debates. Lord Rosebery spoke with breadth 
and elevation of view, and the passage in which he warned 
the Irish Peers of their fate will take rank as one of the 
finest pieces of eloquence ever heard in the Upper House. On 
the one side stood the defendants in this case with the Irish 
people behind them, on the other the Irish peers. He told the 
Irish nobility that the deserted palaces of Venice and Versailles 
taught them a great lesson, and that an aristocracy divorced 
from the people was a doomed aristocracy. 

While the Lords were engaged in passing a resolution to 
which no one attaches the slightest importance, the Commons 
were sitting in judgment on the Peers themselves. Mr. Labouchere 
moved his annual resolution which, although it only alludes 
to the hereditary principle, everyone knows is aimed at the 
House of Lords. It was impossible for a man, even of the lively 
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imagination of the member for Northampton, to throw any 
freshness into an exhausted controversy ; but he stated the 
arguments against the existence of the House of Lords with 


He has no doubt that when the time 
comes, the Peers will be compelled to pass an Act for their own 
extinction. If they resist, they will be threatened with a large 
creation of Peers; and if they do not yield to menaces, two or 
three hundred Peers must be created in order to pass the Bill. 
Mr. Labouchere even hinted that for so great a purpose he might 
consent to become a Peer himself, with the consciousness that 
his first and last duty would be to vote for his own legislative ex- 
tinction. The only speech made in defence of the Lords came 
from Mr. G. Curzon, who has taken the Upper House under 
his protection. He discussed the subject with a superficial clever- 
ness, but never once attempted to grapple with the anomalies 
and scandals involved in the existence of the House of Lords. 
He went the length of saying that it was an impertinence for 
the House of Commons to sit in judgment on the other House ; 
but in his closing sentences he admitted that it was necessary to 
strengthen the Upper House, and that a great struggle between 
the two Houses was inevitable in the near future. The most 
significant incident of the night was that all the Liberal leaders, 
with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, went into the lobby with Mr. 
Labouchere. 

Mr. Balfour appeared before the House of Commons on 
Monday for the first time as the expounder of a great scheme 
of constructive legislation. The Chief Secretary does not shine 
so much in the art of exposition as he does in the point and 
repartee of debate. He had a complicated and involved scheme 
to explain ; and it was evident to those who heard him that he had 
not sufficiently mastered its details. He succeeded in giving a good 
idea of its main outline ; but in regard to many of its details he 
was confused, and had more than once to be prompted by 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Goschen. The interest which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer betrayed in the Bill was almost paternal. 
It indeed apparent that Mr. Balfour could only be 
regarded in a secondary degree as the author of the scheme 
which he was expounding. Its elaborate financial details, 
its great array of guarantees and securities, its ingenious attempt 
to create the idea that it had a solid financial basis apart from 


raciness and piquancy. 


was 


the Imperial Treasury, bore the impress of Mr. Goschen’s mind. 


In the main the scheme is an extension of the Ashbourne Act ; 
and its chief novelty is the system of guarantees with which the 
Government have endeavoured to guard the Treasury. The Bill 
sanctions advances to the amount of thirty-three millions, and 
though Mr. Balfour declared that there was no risk to taxpayers, 
every one who heard him felt that the only solid guarantee about 
the scheme was the British Treasury. Mr. Gladstone reserved 
his opinion on the scheme, but his cautious attitude does not suggest 
that he and his friends have any doubts on the subject. Before 
Mr. Balfour sat down every member knew that the Bill would be 
opposed by the whole Liberal party. 

In the discussion on the second reading of the Allotments Bill 
the Government appeared in a sorry plight ; they had not only to 
confess the failure of their own Bill, but to admit that very little 
good would come of the amending measure. The supporters of 
the Government had not much to say for the Act or the Bill; 
and Sir W. Harcourt, in one of those short vigorous and incisive 
speeches in which he sometimes gives tone to a whole debate, 
covered the allotment policy of the Government with ridicule. He 
pointed in most effective style the moral of the night’s proceedings. 
Every labourer would know to-morrow that the Government pro- 
posed to give thirty-three millions to the Irish tenants, and would 
not take adequate measures to provide labourers in England with 
allotments. Mr. Jesse Collings, with a fatuity which astonishes 
even his friends, came forward to bless an Act for which its authors 
had hardly anything to say. He extolled its value in a most ex- 
travagant fashion, and refused to disturb a Government which 
passed such beneficent measures. Mr. Chaplin was extremely 
The Bill of the Govern- 


turgid in his attempt to defend the Act. 
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ment was regarded with so much contempt that the Opposition 
would not divide against it. 

The policy of the Government on Scotch questions threatens 
to get them into as much difficulty as their course on Irish affairs. 
Last week they were beaten on the question of Scotch rights of 
way, and on Wednesday they narrowly escaped defeat on the 
Parliamentary Elections (Scotland) Bill, the object of which is to 
throw the returning officers’ expenses on the rates. The debate 
showed that an overwhelming preponderance of Scotch members 
were in favour of the measure, and yet the-Government, to satisfy 
the prejudices of their English supporters, were compelled to 
oppose it. This led to a vigorous expression of Scotch indig- 
nation. Mr. Leng made a lively protest against “the superior 
intelligence of Scotland” being over-ridden by English Conserva- 
tives. It is evident that if the Government do not pay some 
regard to Scotch opinion on Scotch questions they will introduce 
a new complication into the existing system of governing the 
United Kingdom. The Irish Liquor Veto Bill was only defeated 
by a majority of seven. The opinions of the Parnellite party on 
the measure are divided, but the fact that in the present House 
of Commons it was rejected by so small a majority marks a great 
advance in the direction of temperance legislation. 

The Second Reading of the Tithes Bill occupied the House 
on Thursday, and the debate had not been concluded when 
the House adjourned. The speech of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach in moving the Second Reading was dull and ineffec- 
tive, though there was a flash of humour in the sentence in 
which he coupled Mr. Picton and his “ distinguished predecessor 
in spoliation, Henry VIII.” The debate brought to light the 
bitter hostility of the Welsh members to the measure, and showed 
also that there is a strong under-current of dislike to it on the 
Tory benches. Upon the whole, however, the evening was less 
disastrous to the Government than most of the nights which have 
been devoted this Session to the consideration of serious business. 
Part of the good humour of the House may be attributed to the 
fact that at the beginning of the sitting Mr. Smith prom’sed 
members a longer holiday than they had originally been led to 
expect. 








THE INTERCOLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


— 
MELBOURNE, February 14, 1890. 
HE Intercolonial Conference has just finished its sittings. 
They have lasted longer than was expected, through the 
unfortunate illness of Sir Henry Parkes, who was prostrated by 
the great heat and the fatigue of making a long speech at the 
banquet given to the delegates in Parliament Hall on the night of 
their arrival. Then, again, the decision of the Conference to 
admit reporters had the inevitable consequence of eliciting prolix 
orations, intended to dazzle the public and to please constituents 
without committing the speaker. The practical results arrived at, 
though they are, of course, claimed as a success, and may be 
fashioned into shape by some skilful hand, can only be described 
as vague and meagre in the extreme. 

Of the oratory of the banquet, which had been a good deal 
looked forward to, 1 cannot report favourably. Mr. Gillies was 
not in his best form, and was heavily handicapped by having 
to introduce what he wanted to say about Federation into the 
toast of the Governor's health. Mr. Service, who was very 
properly chosen to prepose the health of the delegates, as he 
has been the father of Federation in the Colonies, is never really 
eloquent, and was embarrassed on this occasion by the desire to 
vindicate the Federal Council, which is his work, while he com- 
plimented Sir Henry Parkes, who declares the Council to be an 
imposture. Sir Henry Parkes had the tact to avoid replying 
directly to this challenge ; and his speech contained some fine 
passages, and one happy phrase about “the crimson thread of kin- 
ship,” which, I see, has been telegraphed to England. On the whole, 
however, there was a want of distinction in the speech, whether 
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we look at the thoughts or the style. The subject, hackneyed 
as it has been by journalists and platform orators, was yet a grand 
one, especially for a man who is contemporary with national 
existence in half the Australian Colonies ; who has seen a country 
designed by England for a penal settlement, and believed by com- 
merce to be fit for nothing more than the production of wool and 
tallow, dilate suddenly into a wealthy and free community, which 
has shown itself ready to stand by the mother country in peril, 
and which is, perhaps, equally ready to claim that its own interests 
in Southern Asia shall be considered by British policy. Sir 
Henry can remember when Lord Sherbrooke addressed an angry 
mob in one of the Sydney squares, with a furious philippic against 
a Governor who would not interpose to prevent the landing of 
convicts. What memories could not such a man have drawn 
upon, and what contrasts might he not have conjured up? But 
a thermometer at 100° in the shade is inimical to eloquence, and 
had almost been dangerous to Sir Henry’s life. 

One of Mr. Service’s remarks was that “a common tariff was 
the lion in the way, and the Conference must either kill the lion, 
or be killed by it.” The Conference has taken the course of 
refusing to recognise the lion. It has spent the greater part of its 
time in discussing a motion by Sir Henry Parkes, which declares 
that the Colonies have outgrown the Union of 1883, and require 
to be united under one Legislature and Executive Government. 
No appreciable time has been spent in discussing the first part of 
this proposition. It is understood that for reasons of amour propre 
Sir Henry will never recognise the Federal Council, and we must 
buy the adhesion of New South Wales at her own price. Although, 
however, the motion for Union was affirmed by a unanimous vote, 
five out of thirteen members of the Conference spoke against 
Federation at present or in tte immediate future. 

The representatives of New Zealand believe their commercial 
interests to be different from those of Australia, and do not de- 
sire to have protection forced upon them. They doubt whether 
the continent could find ships and soldiers to assist them in case 
of a foreign war. The representatives of South Australia were, I 
think, embarrassed by the presence of reporters. They are going 
before their constituents almost immediately, and neither wanted 
to be charged with sacrificing the interests of his own Colony to a 
dream of Federation. They spoke sympathetically, but Mr. 
Playford dilated chiefly upon the divergences from a federal feel- 
ing among the Colonies at present, and Dr. Cockburn upon the 
difficulties we might expect from historical analogy. In these 
cases hesitation was to be expected. What astonished me was 
that Sir James Lee Steere, the representative of Western Australia, 
a Colony which cannot possibly stand by itself, and which has 
been lately going cap in hand to its neighbours, and asking them 
to support its petition for self-government, was almost as uncer- 
tain in his support of the movement as Mr. Playford or Dr. 
Cockburn. The reason apparently is that he dreads lest his poor 
Colony—the least favoured by nature of any—should be saddled 
with oppressive taxation. Evidently Sir James believes that his 
people are not really a'xrmed about the chance of a war, and 
would sooner risk it than pay a property tax. 

Against these imperfect adhesions, which, I think, are due 
to the public character of the debates, we may set off the un- 
expected enthusiasm displayed by the representatives of Queens- 
iand. From Sir Samuel Griffith we expected a broad statesman- 
like view, vigorously expressed, and we were not disappointed. 
Of his colleague, Mr. Macrossan, we only knew that he had a high 
reputation for integrity, and was a Separatist in Queensland, and 
a Home Ruler in his Irish proclivities. The inference seemed to 
be that he might not be very keen for Australian unity. He 
turned out to be one of its ablest advocates, and one of his phrases 
is likely to thrill the popular fibre. “What would the local Legis- 
latures surrender after all?” he asked. “They would surrender 
a little authority, a little dignity, but the people would surrender 
nothing. Let our people once clearly apprehend that they will 
surrender nothing, and the cause of Federation will be half won.” 
Mr. Macrossan touched, however, upon dangerous ground when 





he contended that some power ought to be given to the Federal 
Parliament to cut up the different Colonies which exist at present 
in Australia, and form them into smaller states. All thoughtful 
men would agree to this ; but it will not be easy to persuade the 
average local patriot that New South Wales, which is half as big 
again as France, and Queensland, which is more than twice the 
size of New South Wales, are too unwieldy for effective local 
government. The determination of this point is one of our great 
problems in the future. It may lead to civil war, if a peaceful 
mode of arbitrament is not provided. 

The most really important motion carried by the Conference 
is Mr. Deakin’s, providing that the delegates shall take the 
necessary steps to induce the Legislatures of their respective 
Colonies to appoint delegates to a National Convention, em- 
powered to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a 
Federal Constitution. Mr. Clark of Tasmania carried an amend- 
ment to this, which provides for the election during the present 
year. Now if this resolution is acted on throughout Australia, 
the battle of Federation will be half won. I am afraid the chances 
are that it will fall through. For, if delegates are named, it is 
indispensable, as Mr. Gillies pointed out in the few weighty words 
with which he summed up the Conference, “that resolutions ought 
not in the interests of the country to be passed by any Parliament 
tying the hands of its delegates either in one direction or another.” 
Now, I feel confident that even in Victoria, where the feeling for 
Federation is strongest, and where it is a matter of life and death 
to us to open the Intercolonial market to our manufactures, 
there will be the strongest objection to allowing this unfettered 
liberty of debate and resolution. An attempt will be made 
to restrain the delegates from assenting to any proposal hostile 
to protection, such, for instance, as the abolition of the stock tax ; 
and if the objectors cannot secure a majority in Parliament, they 
will claim that so important a matter ought not to be decided 
without a reference to the constituencies. It will be argued, 
plausibly enough, that when the Convention has once settled 
upon the framework of a constitution the different states will 
have to accept or reject it e d/oc, and that no community 
will like to incur the responsibility of standing out, least of all 
Victoria. I am bound to say that I think there is some truth in 
this reasoning. I believe the result of Federation would be to 
give us a strongly protective tariff against the outside world, but 
I have no doubt that border duties of every kind would be swept 
away, and that the unpopular and barbarous stock tax would be 
the very first doomed. 

Mr. Deakin’s third resolution, that the Federal Council should 
be utilised, till the new union could be cemented, was brought 
forward as a forlorn hope. Victoria was bound to show that she 
did not disbelieve in the partial union, which has really made the 
present movement possible. Sir Henry Parkes was thoroughly 
resolved that he would never admit the union he had refused to 
join to be adequate for any good purpose. The motion had to be 
withdrawn. 

I have written not very sanguinely about the work done by 
the Conference. I make no doubt it will have a wholesome effect 
on public opinion ; I think diplomacy may shape it into something 
good ; but asit stands, I cannot regard it as a substantial success 
It is pleasant to be able to speak with almost unmixed praise of the 
bearing and speeches of the delegates. Mr. Deakin, Sir Samuel 
Griffith, and Mr. Macrossan, perhaps carried off the honours of the 
discussion, but Mr. Macmillan was also excellent, and it really 
seems invidious to quote individuals where the general average 
was so good. Sir Henry Parkes rose in his last speech to a 
higher level than he had attained before, and was greeted with 
well-deserved though most disorderly cheers from the listeners 
who thronged the galleries. It is a pity that the speaker 
who called out this generous enthusiasm, showed all the petu 
lance of a spoiled child in replying to very temperate cri- 
ticism. He charged Mr. Playford with rudeness and insincerity, 
because that gentleman had asked, pertinently enough, why 
Sir Henry had not joined the Federal Council, and had not 
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kept the pledges given to the other Colonies in reference | special design of pleasing THE SPEAKER. I find, though, no proof 


chief vials of wrath 
Steere, who had asked 
a similar question about the Council, and whom Sir Henry sus- 
He bluntly 
and sarcastically compared a 
suburb of Sydney, sending only four members to Parliament, with 


the exclusion of the Chinese. His 


were, however, reserved for Sir J. L. 


to 


pected of wishing to “ pose as a superior personage.” 


called Sir James “disingenuous,” 
Western Australia, which, with no larger population, “has a 
Parliament of its own, with the incalculable advantage of Sir 
James Lee Steere as Mr. Gillies, as chairman, 
executed the difficult task of pronouncing a public censure on 
these unmannerly attacks with singular good taste and dignity. 
This prevented a quarrel. 


President.” 


Mr. Playford, borrowing one of Sir 
Henry’s boasts, declared that he would not retaliate, and Sir J. 
L. Steere did better still, and was silent. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE FOR THE RURAL 
VOTERS. 


Sir,—The County Voters 
publicly launched, and will, it 
support of THE SPEAKER. 

Its objects are, as its name indicates, to secure to the in- 
habitants of the rural districts freedom and independence in the 
exercise of their electoral rights. Few who know the conditions 
of life in the English and Welsh counties can fail to have come 
across instances of the grossest intimidation of labourers and 
small shopkeepers at election times. The Defence Association 
regards this intimidation as morally infamous, and is determined 
to stamp it out in the interests of all parties alike. 

Its methods are to bring the full light of publicity on those 
who use superior social position to unfairly influence their poorer 
neighbours. The defeat of these immorai tactics will be secured, 
it is believed, by their unflinching exposure, and if in the course 
of such exposure the Association becomes liable to legal proceed- 
ings, they will be welcomed as affording opportunity for a further 
and more complete demonstration of the baser methods of politi- 
cal partisans. For the village martyr, the Association promises 
indemnity for losses coming to him in the exercise of his political 
rights, and it will take care that no man is made poorer for 
resisting the unrighteous oppression of his pastors and masters. 
If the severe boycott prevents a villager from earning his living 
in any place, the Association will be in a position to move him to 
some other locality, where employers of labour and landowners 
will give him the means of living free from political terrors. 

Under the presidency of Mr. John Morley, and the chairman- 
ship of the Marquis of Ripon, with standing counsel to advise the 
Association such as Sir Charles Russell, QO.C., Mr. S. D. Waddy, 
Q.C., Mr. F. Lockwood, Q.C., Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., and Mr. 
Asquith, Q.C., wise, vigorous, and successful action is assured. 
Already, two-thirds of the required income of £2,000 a year is 


Defence Association has now been 
is hoped, have the sympathy and 


promised, and the Association will start on its work with the 
coming month. Yours very truly, WALTER FOSTER. 
March 26th, 1890. 


THE 


EIGHT 

Si1r,—Of your writer on the Eight Hours question in your 
number of March 8th, and his lofty air of Olympian Mugwumpery 
or Mugwumpishness (car l'un et l'autre se disent, as the expiring 
Grammarian said), | would say a word or two merely. Has he 
ever heard (and he writes of America) of Russell Lowell's cele- 
brated lines to the effect that “John P. Robinson, he says they 
did not know everything down in Judee ”? ; ; 

It is possible that the information he has as to the intentions 
of the American working men, if reduced to print, and collated 
carefully, would necessitate the addition of,a new wing or two to 
the British Museum. But this by the way. What way? 

Why in this direction ? In the article on the Eight Hours Law 
in the United States I find much statement. I adore statement. 
It is so fresh and charming. Proof though I respect. It is 
stated that “the most intelligent and most skilled workmen in 
America do not desire their hours to be reduced by legislative 
enactments.” 

It is pleasant to hear this. Nice also to find that the opinion 
of “the most skilled and intelligent” has been consulted for the 


HOURS QUESTION. 











of this. Only the bare assertion. 
delightful than assertion. 

Nothing carries us back more entirely to the times (high old 
times !) of the cave-bear and eight-footed horse. 

Therefore I love assertion (as I do the cave-bear)—I love it, 
but am not much afraid of it, unless supported by evidence. 
Where is the evidence of this assertion? Where is the report of 
a meeting of “the most skilled and intelligent?” Where is the 
expression of opinion in newspaper reports or government 
documents ? 

Where is Ze frewx Charlemagne? 

Who says any one here is seeking to make it a misdemeanour 
for a man to work more than eight hours a day? Thisis another of 
your assertions—so pleasant, so easy of utterance, and so difficult 
to prove. What we are endeavouring to do here is in certain 
trades and occupations to make it a misdemeanour for the em- 
ployer to employ a man more than eight hours a day. Between 
this and the proposition as stated by you, that we wish to make ita 
misdemeanour to work more than eight hours a day, there is a 
wide difference. What the Knights of Labour and Federation of 
Labour demand, as I read their newspapers, is to pass laws to 
prevent American employers from employing, and forcing men, 
under pain of dismissal, to work more than eight hours a day. 
Of course, Eight Hours laws in Chicago have been enacted, 
and loopholes introduced into them, allowing the employers (not 
men) to compel their hands to work overtime. 

Was it wonderful in such a country as America, was it strange in 
such a Legislature as that of Chicago, composed entirely of the 
rich, that such provisions were inserted, and the laws rendered in- 
operative ? 

Chicago, Chicago, thou that hangest the workers, and 
battenest upon their unpaid toil! Tell me, Mr. Editor, was it 
not precisely because these laws were evaded in Chicago that the 
present agitation to force them to be respected took its origin? 
Was it not at a meeting to demand the observance of these laws 
that the police, without cause and in the absence of the civil 
authority, fired upon the people? Did not someone (unknown) 
answer with a dynamite bomb? Were not four cold-blooded 
judicial murders subsequently perpetrated without a particle of 
evidence? Were not three men hanged? And this because the 
eight hours day was threatened. Did not all this happen in 
Chicago, and as I have narrated it? If the “intelligent” and 
“skilled” working-men of America are against an Eight Hours Law, 
as you assert, surely it is strange that on the Ist of May the 
Knights of Labour, the Federation of Labour, and the workers in 
general, are going to demand it. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


I repeat that nothing is more 








THE IDES OF MARCH. 


OMAR KHAYYAM IN LONDON. 





\ TAKE! For the Sun at last hath lent us light. 
The wind of March with mitigated might 
Propels the parching dust at peacefuller pace ; 
The Lion flees, the Lamb looms slow in sight. 


The Almond Blossom flutters in the breeze, 
Making Mayfair look almost Japanese ; 

The Football Finals draw the clamorous crowd ; 
The early Batsman seeks the sodden crease. 


The Penny Press now prompts its Graphic Man 
To babble of green fields and genial Pan. 

The true Thames votary turns his flannels o’er, 
With dreams of Double-Sculling and Randan. 


Bismarck the Great has gone with winter's snows, 
And what the Emperor's game is goodness knows ; 
But still “brave Balfour” baits the Celtic band, 

Still the thrasonic Colonel boldly blows. 


Cold Parnell’s lips are locked ; but half divine, 

High-sniffing Webster still will whine, whine, whine ; 
And still the “ Thunderer” will flout its foes, 

Inquiry boggle at and proof decline. 
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Come, brim the cup ; in purging fires of Spring, 

Thy winter robe, Recrimination, fling : 
Trevelyan hath not yet his gentle way, 

Easter’s at hand, the Session’s on the wing. 


Whether in Bond Street or at Burlington, 

Art’s cup shall soon with May’s sweet nectar run. 
The Wine of Spring is brightening drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Spring are opening one by one. 


Each morn a thousand “ Leaders” brings, you say ; 
Yes ; but where now are those of yesterday ? 

On this first day of Spring, which brings the Rose, 
Oh! take the 7%mes and Telegraph away ! 


What, for the moment glad, have we to do 

With Salisbury’s love of the Precisely True ? 
Let Goschen thunder at us as he will, 

Or Tyndall call us traitors—heed not you! 


Let young Scotch Tories talk of trenchant Hate 
As the first Duty of true friends of State, 

Or hotly ape the Anti-Jacobin ; 
For the true Tiger-style ’tis all too late. 


They fancy, fondly, they the fire can keep 
Of days when Canning gloried and drank deep. 
The blatant braying of the young Wild Ass 
Breaks not our hearts, though it may break our sleep. 


A Moment’s Halt !—a momentary taste 

Of coolness from the Well amid the Waste— 
And lo! again the Caravan shall start 

O’er the hot desert sands with hotter haste ! 


Though we change acrid taunts until we tire, 
Like the Tentmaker we would but conspire 

To take the Scheme of State to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire ! 








TO THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR: ON THE 
ELECTION FOR AYR. 





I N Ayr your triumphs have begun, 
But it will make you stare 
To see their course they so will run 
As still to end in air. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


oe 
Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, March 28, 1890. 


HERE has just been a small flutter amongst those who used 

to be called in the good old days, before printing was, and 

when even Peers of the Realm (now so highly educated) could 

not sign their names, or, at all events, preferred not to do so, 

stationers or text-writers—booksellers, they are now called—and 

the question which agitates them is discount. Having mentioned 
this, one naturally passes on. 


No great trade has an obscurer history than the book trade. 
It seems to lie choked in mountains of dust which it would be sui- 
cidal to disturb. Men have lived from time to time of literary skill 
—Dr. Johnson was one of them—who had knowledge, extensive 
and peculiar, of the traditions and practices of “the trade,” as it 
is proudly styled by its votaries; but no one of them has ever 
thought it worth his while to make record of his knowledge, 
which accordingly perished with him, and is now irrecoverably lost. 


In old days booksellers were also publishers, frequently 
printers, and sometimes paper-makers. Jacob Tonson not only 





owned Milton’s “ Paradise Lost”—for all time, as he fondly 
thought, for little did he dream of the fierce construction the 
House of Lords was to put upon the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne—not only was Dryden’s publisher, but kept shop in 
Chancery Lane, and sold books across the counter. He allowed 
no discount, but, so we are told, “spoke his mind upon all 
occasions, and flattered no one,” not even glorious John. 


For a long time past the trades of bookselling and book- 
publishing have been carried on apart. This has doubtless rid 
booksellers of all the unpopularity which formerly belonged to 
them in their other capacity. This unpopularity is now all 
heaped as a whole upon the publishers, who certainly need not 
dread the doom awaiting those of whom the world speaks well. 


A tendency of the two trades to grow together again is per- 
haps noticeable. For my part, I wish they would. Some pub- 
lishers are already booksellers, but the books they sell are usually 
only new books. Now it is obvious that the bookseller proper 
sells books both old and new. Some booksellers are occasional 
publishers. May each usurp—or, rather, reassume—the business 
of the other, retaining his own! 


The world, it must be admitted, owes a great deal of what- 
ever information it possesses about the professions, trades, and 
occupations practised and carried on in its midst to those who 
have failed in them. Prosperous men talk “shop,” but seldom 
write it. The book that tells us most about booksellers and 
bookselling in bygone days is the work of a crack-brained fellow 
who published and sold in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I., and died in 1733 in great poverty and obscurity. 
I refer to John Dunton, whose “ Life and Errors” in the edition 
in two volumes edited by J. B. Nichols, and published in 1818, 
is a common book enough in the second-hand shops, and one 
which may be safely recommended to everyone, except, indeed, 
the unfortunate man or woman who is not an adept in the art, 
craft, or mystery of skipping. 


The book will strangely remind the reader of Amory’s “ Life 
of John Buncle”—those queer volumes to which many a reader has 
been sent by Hazlitt’s intoxicating description of them in his 
“ Round Table,” and a few perhaps by a shy allusion contained in 
one of the essays of Elia. Poor real John Dunton has not the 
boundless spirits of the fictitious John Buncle ; but in their religious 
fervour, their passion for flirtation, their tireless egotism, and 
their love of character-sketching, they greatly resemble one 
another. 


It is this last characteristic that imparts real value to 
Dunton’s book, and makes it, despite its verbiage and tortuosity, 
throb with human interest. For example, he gives us a short 
sketch of no less than 135 then living London _ booksellers, 
in this style :—“ Mr. Newton is full of kindness and good- 
nature. He is affable and courteous in trade, and is none of 
those men of forty whose religion is yet to chuse, for his mind 
(like his looks) is serious and grave ; and his neighbours tell me 
his understanding does not improve too fast for his practice, for 
he is not religious by start or sally, but is well fixed in the faith 
and practice of a Church of England man—and has a handsome 
wife into the bargain.” 


Most of the 135 booksellers were good men, according to 
Dunton, but not all. “ Mr. Leein Lombard Street. Such a pirate, 
such a cormorant was never before. Copies, books, men, shops, 
all was one. He held no propriety right or wrong, good or bad, 
till at last he began to be known; and the booksellers, not 
enduring so ill a man among them, spewed him out, and off he 
marched to Ireland, where he acted as fe/onious Lee as he did in 
London. And as Lee lived a thief, so he died a hypocrite ; for 
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being asked on his death-bed if he would forgive Mr. C. (that 
had formerly wronged him), ‘ Yes,’ said Lee, ‘if I die, I forgive 
him ; but if I happen to live, I am resolved to be revenged 
on him.’ ” 


The Act of Union destroyed the trade of these pirates, but 
their felonious editions of eighteenth-century authors still abound. 
Mr. Gladstone, I need scarcely say, was careful in his Home Rule 
Bill (which was denounced by thousands who never read a line 
of it) to withdraw copyright from the scope of action of his pro- 
posed Dublin Parliament. 


There are upwards of a thousand brief character-sketches in 
Dumton’s book, of all sorts and kinds, but with a preference for 
bookish people, divines, both of the Establishment and out of 
it, printers, and authors. Sometimes, indeed, the description is 
short enough, and tells one very little. To many readers, refer- 
ences so curt to people of whom they never heard, and whose 
names are recorded nowhere else, save on their mouldering 
grave-stones, may seem tedious and trivial, but for others they 
will have a strange fascination. Here are a few examples :— 

“ Affable Wiggins. 
pertinent. 

“ The kind and golden Venad/es. He is so good a man, and so 
truly charitable, he that will write of him, must still write more. 

“Mr. Bury—my old neighbour in Redcross Street. He is 
a plain honest man, sells the best coffee in all the neighbourhood, 
and lives in this world like a spiritual stranger and pilgrim in a 
foreign country. 

“ Anabaptist (alias /ephant) Smith. He was a man of great 
sincerity and happy contentment in all circumstances of life.” 


His conversation is general but never im- 


If an affection for passages of this kind be condemned as 
trivial and as akin to the sentimentalism of the man in Calverley’s 
poem who wept over a box labelled “ This side up,” I will shelter 
myself behind Carlyle, who was evidently deeply moved, as his 
review of Boswell’s Johnson proves, by the life-history of Mr. F. 
Lewis, “of whose birth, death, and whole terrestrial res geste this 
only, and, strange enough, this actually, survives—‘ Sir, he lived in 
London, and hung loose upon society. S/at PARVI hominis 
umbra”” On that peg Carlyle’s imagination hung a whole 
biography. 

Dunton, who was the son of the Rector of Aston Clinton, was 
apprenticed, about 1675, to a London bookseller. He had from 
the beginning a great turn both for religion and love. He, to use 
his own phrase, “sat under the powerful ministry of Mr. Doolittle.” 
“ One Lord’s day, and I remember it with sorrow, I was to hear 
the Rev. Mr. Doolittle, and it was then and there the beautiful 
Rachel Seaton gave me that fatal wound.” 

The first book Dunton ever printed was by the Rev. Mr. 
Doolittle, and was of an eminently religious character. 

“One Lord’s Day (and I am very sensible of the sin) I was 
strolling about just as my fancy led me, and, stepping into Dr. 
Annesley’s meeting-place—where, instead of engaging my atten- 
tion to what the Doctor said, I suffered both my mind and eyes to 
run at random—lI soon singled out a young lady that almost 
charmed me dead ; but, having made my inquiries, I found to my 
sorrow she was pre-engaged.” However, Dunton was content with 
the elder sister, one of the three daughters of Dr. Annesley. The 
one he first saw became the wife of the Reverend Samuel Wesley, 
and the mother of John and Charles. The third daughter is said 
to have been married to Daniel Defoe. 


As soon as he was out of his apprenticeship, Dunton set up 
business as a publisher and bookseller. 
“A man should be well furnished with an honest policy if he 
intends to set out to the world, nowadays. 


He says grimly enough— 


And this is no less 





necessary in a bookseller than in any other tradesman, for in that 
way there are plots and counter-plots, and a whole army of 
hackney authors that keep their grinders moving by the travail of 
their pens. These gormandisers will eat you the very life out of a 
copy so soon as ever it appears, for as the times go, Original and 
Abridgement are almost reckoned as necessary as man and wife.” 


The mischief to which Dunton refers was permitted by the 
stupidity of the judges, who refused to consider an abridgment of 
a book any interference with its copyright. Some learned judges 
have, indeed, held that an abridger is a benefactor, but as his 
benefactions are not his own but another's, a shorter name might 
be found for him. The law on the subject is still uncertain. 


Dunton proceeds :—“ Printing was now the uppermost in my 
thoughts, and hackney authors began to ply me with sfeczmens as 
earnestly and with as much passion and concern as the watermen do 
passengers with Oars and Scudlers. | had some acquaintance with 
this generation in my apprenticeship, and had never any warm 
affection for them, in regard I always thought their great concern 
lay more in how much a sheet, than in any generous respect they 
bore to the Commonwealth of Learning ; and indeed the learning 
itself of these gentlemen lies very often in as little room as their 
honesty, though they will pretend to have studied for six or 
seven years in the Bodleian Library, to have turned over the 
Fathers, and to have read and digested the whole compass both 
of Human and Ecclesiastic History, when, alas! they have 
never been able to understand a single page of St. Cyprian, 
and cannot tell you whether the Fathers lived before or after 
Christ.” 


Yet of one of this hateful tribe Dunton is able to speak well. 
He declares Mr. Bradshaw to have been the best accomplished 
hackney author he ever met with. He pronounces his style in- 
comparably fine. He had quarrelled with him, but none the less 
he writes :—“ If Mr. Bradshaw is yet alive, I here declare to the 
world and to him that I freely forgive him what he owes, both in 
money and books, if he will only be so kind as to make mea 
visit. But I am afraid the worthy gentleman is dead, for he was 
wretchedly over-run with melancholy, and the very blackness of 
it reigned in his countenance. He had certainly performed 
wonders with his pen, had not his poverty pursued him and 
almost laid the necessity upon him to be unjust.” 


All hackney authors were not poor. Some of the compilers 
and abridgers made what even now would be considered by 
popular novelists large sums. Scotsmen were very good at it. 
Gordon and Campbell became wealthy men. If they had a 
turn for politics, Sir Robert Walpole was an excellent paymaster. 
Arnall, who was bred an attorney, is stated to have been paid 
£11,000 in four years by the Government for his pamphlets. 


** Come, then, I'll comply. 
Spirit of Arnall, aid me while I lie!" 
It cannot have been pleasant to read this, but then Pope 
belonged to the opposition, and was a friend of Lord Bolingbroke, 
and would consequently say anything. 


There is not a more interesting and artless autobiography to be 
read than William Hutton’s, the famous bookseller and historian 
of Birmingham. Hutton has been somewhat absurdly called 
the English Franklin. He is not in the least like Frank- 
lin. He has none of Franklin’s supreme literary skill, and 
he was a loving, generous, and tender-hearted man, which 
Franklin certainly was not. Hutton’s first visit to London was 
paid in 1749. He walked up from Nottingham, spent three days 
in London, and then walked back to Nottingham. The jaunt, if 
such an expression is applicable, cost him eleven shillings less 
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fourpence. Yet he paid his way. The only money he spent to 
gain admission to public places was a penny to see Bedlam. 


Interesting, however, as is Hutton’s book, it tells us next to 
nothing about book-selling, except that in his hands it was a 
prosperous undertaking. A. B. 


Professor Stuart Poole, the distinguished Egyptologist, lectured in 
Bloomsbury on Wednesday upon the social problem in the East. Refer- 
ring to the extraordinary hospitality of the Arabs, who gave to all comers 
at least three days of food and shelter and would have been insulted by 
thanks, the Professor expressed the opinion that there was at least one 
lesson to be drawn, namely, that our English giving of charity must alter 
its tone, and, like the Eastern method, have more of the aspect of a 
favour conferred not upon the recipient but upon the giver. The richest 
man he ever knew—a man with an income of a thousand a day—declared 
that his property was only a trust. 


Professor Poole’s nephew, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, is writing a 
biography of Sir Richard Church, the hero of Greek independence. 
Although both Finlay and Gordon, the historians of latter-day Greece, 
have written much about General Church, he is little more than a name 
to the majority of his countrymen. He was the uncle, it may be 
mentioned, of the present gifted Dean of St. Paul’s. 





The ‘‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield ” which Mr. J. A. Froude has com- 
pleted for Messrs. Sampson Low’s ‘‘ English Statesmen Series,” under the 
The historian takes a 
singularly original view of the great Conservative leader’s career, and 
forms a quite different estimate from that which was summed up in the 
words of his friend and master concerning ‘‘ that cool conscious juggler 
whom men call Dizzy.” 


editorship of Mr. Stuart J. Reid, is almost ready. 


**The Plots of Shakspere’s Plays” is the title of a new book of 
Shakspere criticism by Mr. Cyril Ransome, Professor of English 
Literature in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, which Messrs. Macmillan 
will shortly publish. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have just republished Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
eminently readable history compressed into one handy little half-crown 
volume, entitled ‘‘ A Short History of Our Own Times.” 


A slight clerical error crept into our notice of the volume on the 
**Death Duties” last week. It is Mr. G. Stapylton Barnes, not Mr. 
J. G. Barnes, who has collaborated with Mr. Sydney Buxton in the 
production of this interesting and very valuable work, which may be 
regarded as the best text-book upon the subject. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICHTE. 

r, THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated from 
the German by W. Smith, LL.D. Two vols. London: Triibner & 
Co. 1889. 

2. (2) THE SciENCE OF KNOWLEDGE; (4) THE SCIENCE OF RIGHTS. 
Translated by A. E. Kroeger. Two vols. London: Triibner & Co. 
1889. 

BotT# of these translations have seen the light ere now, but 
in widely parted regions: only now does their conjunct ap- 

pearance allow them to furnish an adequate image of the most 

characteristic work of one of the most striking figures in German 
philosophy. Dr. Smith’s performance, now deservedly in a fourth 
edition, came out some forty years ago in Chapman’s series, one 
of the earlier attempts to acclimatise continental thought amongst 
us. Mr. Kroeger’s versions still betray their origin in efforts to 
transplant transcendentalism into America. They were first pub- 

lished at Philadelphia in 1868-70. 

The two translators possess more than ordinary accomplish- 
ments for their task. The industry Mr. Kroeger has exhibited 
in the interpretation of Fichte is beyond all praise. Zhe 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, from its commencement in 
1867, includes frequent contributions from his renderings of his 








favourite author, and of his general competence there is no doubt. 
Unfortunately he has formed a conception of his functions which 
could be justified only by unquestioned success in achievement. 
What he has produced is not a translation, but a paraphrase, with 
frequent condensation and even rearrangement of the original. It 
is not the pure Fichte,but Fichte-cum-Kroeger. Even the titles are 
his own ; the “Science of Rights,” e.g., is more literally “ Principles 
of Natural Law.” In this work he transposes paragraphs with a 
liberal hand, and without notice ; a procedure reaching its climax 
in page 217, where, infatuated with his discovery that “the United 
States is the only lawful commonwealth on the face of the globe,” 
and with the corollary that “every State can be compelled to 
become a member of [such] a confederate republic,” he seems by 
inadvertence to have allowed a clause of his note to creep into the 
text. It may be doubted whether any translator can justify such 
a high-handed method, can excuse such interchanges as “ imagina- 
tion” for intellect, “being” for freedom, and such slips as 
“ transitively ” for e# Passant, or can omit the scholarly accuracy, 
e.g., of qualifying the words of Fichte’s text, “All individuals are 
included in the one great unity of spirit,” by the words of Fichte’s 
foot-note, “* The unity of the pure spirit is for me an unattainable 
ideal.” These are shortcomings in duty, and suggest that a re- 
vision in a more conservative mood would have made Mr. 
Kroeger’s translation, even more than it is now, substantially a 
substitute for the German. 

It is true, however, that Fichte’s systematic exposition severely 
tests the resources ofa translator ; and in this respect Dr. Smith 
has the easier task. With the exception of a few passages in the 
“Vocation of Man” and the “ Lectures on Religion,” the popular 
works deserve their title. And the translation well maintains that 
standard. There are blemishes, of course : what translation is 
without them? Seldom, indeed, are they so conspicuous as in 
vol. II., p. 194, where in line 13, instead of “an actual phase of 
development,” the meaning requires the actual principle of develop- 
ment, and in line 32, the sentence commencing “The power of 
governing others,” &c., caricatures the original. It may be sug- 
gested that in the memoir the foot-note (p. 92) needs correction ; 
that the “ quart of medoc wine” (p. I10) is a misconstruction 
which makes the philosopher seem bibulous, and that Aegidus 
(p. 140) is nota word used by English scholars. But these errors 
of minutiz need not obliterate the debt for so readable a version 
of a great classic. 

It will be a good sign of the times if, amid the rival tempta- 
tions of more highly spiced contemporary speculation, Fichte 
still retains a fair share of popularity. His influence on the more 
thoughtful portion of the public is due to his comparative in- 
dependence of purely academic forms. As a student he had 
escaped that semi-monastic regulation which Scheiling and 
Hegel underwent in the .S¢z/¢ at Tubingen, and it was apparently 
only the pressure of difficulties about necessity and freewill con- 
nected with his theological studies which led him in his twenty- 
eighth year to take a plunge into the ethical metaphysics of 
Kant. At once he rose up a philosopher, baptised with the fire 
of that radical and reconstructive audacity which smoulders, but 
refuses to blaze, in the sage of Kénigsberg. A genuine idealist 
was Fichte, if ever there was one. Not that he was a dreamer or 
a phantast. His perpetual “deductions ”—even of limbs and 
eyes—may easily provoke the laugh which Goethe did not disdain 
to join in. But, as one laughs, one should remember that, under 
this guise of deduction and synthetic method, is presented a 
specimen of perseverance in thinking superior to irrelevancies 
and to fragmentary reflections, and a lesson that incoherence is 
the fundamental vice of thought. 

A triple service Fichte may still perform. For the philoso- 
phical specialist he will be the best help towards bringing toa 
focus the scattered rays of Kantian thought. Dr. Harris begins 
his excellent preface to the “Science of Knowledge” by the 
remark that “if modern philosophy goes ‘ back to Kant’ at the 
present time, it is certain to go forward to Fichte again after a 
due interval.” That interval should not be long postponed. 
Even if Fichte has gone further than Kant cared to follow, it is 
something to have the issue between dogmatism and the new 
philosophy presented in clear statements. 

If the specialist gets braced up by this hard thinking he is ex- 
pected to share, the general reader, bent on edification, will find 
a stimulating surrogate for the Sunday lecture in the Character- 
istics of the present Age, and the Way towards the Blessed Life. 
Age cannot wither, nor custom stale the austere beauty of that 
prophet-voice calling upon his generation to rise up and live the 
“life dedicated to ideas.” This devotion of the individual to the 
species—for this is the life in ideas—is, as Lassalle has said, the 
central sun of Fichte’s philosophy! ‘What after all,” he says, 
‘mean our labours for bemnct science? Why should science be 
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kept alive from generation to generation? Evidently that at the 
proper time it may mould the general life and the whole 
human order ; and thus, though perhaps in a distant future, even 
scientific effort indirectly serves the State.” 

A generation bent on recasting its social and political forms 
has much to learn from a rationalist not less saintly than Mill. 
His faith pictured for his nation its entrance on “a genuine realm 
of law, such as had not yet appeared in the world’s history, with 
a freedom founded on the equality of all that wears a human 
face.” It is this hopefulness which touches so gratefully the 
workers in a field where endless disappointments yet await the 
lovers of reform. Yet even in practical measures Fichte’s 
idealism elevates the discussion. ‘To him, and those who learned 
from him, much more than to Saint Simon and Fourier, is due 
the increasing Socialism in the modern idea of the State. In 
remarks that “the need of nourishment is alone the original 
incentive, as its satisfaction is the final aim of the State,” or that 
“it is the fundamental principle of a reasonable polity that every- 
one should be able to live from his labour,” or that “there will 
be no idlers and no poor in the reasonable State,” we have the 
bases of that economic community which is briefly sketched in 
the “natural law,” and worked out in the “ Close trade-State” of 
1800. On the questions of woman, marriage, and the like, too, 
Fichte will be found a corrective against the meanness with 
which the question is too frequently soiled. And if any pedant 
shrinks from the sound of “ natural law,” he may pluck up heart, 
for Fichte, too, is aware that “there is no natural law, no legal 
relation between human beings possible, except in a common- 
wealth and under positive laws.” 


A POPULAR MEDIZVAL PREACHER. 





Les CONTES MORALISES DE NIcoLe Bozon, FrERE MINEUR : publiés pour 
la premiére fois, d'aprés les manuscrits de Londres et de Cheltenham, 
par Lucy Toulmin Smith ect Paul Meyer. One vol., 8vo. Paris: Firmin 


Didot. 1880. 


THOUGH a writer in the French language, this medizval moralist 
belongs in some ways to the history of English literature, and we 
owe a debt to Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith and M. Paul Meyer for 
their having rescued him from the oblivion into which he had 
fallen. From the vague and scanty records that we can gather 
of the Franciscan Bozon, we can at least find out with certainty 
that he was born in England, where, in the second quarter of the 
fourteenth century, he was writing his coefes in that “ mauvais 
Francais qu’on parlait et surtout qu’on écrivait en Angleterre A 
a fin du XIII* siécle et dans la premitre moitié du XIV*.” 

In the habit, which was rapidly developing among popular 
preachers, of trying to cultivate the attention of the listeners by 
stories out of which one could point a moral, is to be found 
the origin of this, and of other books like this. Inspired by 
those democratic tendencies which were in the essence of the 
Franciscan life, these stories, springing often from popular sources 
and speaking to popular ears, serve us as a precious guide 
towards a true insight into popular customs and thought. Un- 
doubtedly Bozon, in compiling his fables, has had a frequent 
recourse to the books of several well-known writers like Bede, 
Bartholomew of Glanvil, James of Vitri, and others ; his peculiar 
interest, however, lies in the fact that he has chiefly found either 
the foundation or the detail of his stories in other stories told in 
writing or by word of mouth, but English in origin and language. 

This fact is important, because, as M. Meyer observes in his 
excellent preface, from the fashion of writing in French, the 
English literature in the thirteenth century, and part of the 
fourteenth, has come to be much less represented than it might 
have been. The compositions in the English language, destined 
chiefly for the common people, did not meet with much favour 
among the more cultivated classes, and ran great risks of being 
lost. Now, from many internal evidences of phrases and of 
names in this book, one may clearly gather that Bozon, before 
writing them, had heard many of his stories told in English from 
the lips of his contemporaries, and this gives at once no slight 
interest to this book. 

Nor is this its only merit. Although neither an original nor 
a very accomplished writer, Bozon has some qualities to dis- 
tinguish him, which M. Meyer resumes briefly and vividly in a 
few lines worth quoting. “He is an honest monk,” says he; 
“somewhat vulgar, but with a certain experience of the society 
of his time, which he judges in a narrow and rather ill-natured 








spirit. His book is, notwithstanding, of the greatest interest. It 
has a fascinating character of sincerity. Evidently the book has 
been preached, and no doubt more than once, before having 
been written. The apparent disorder in the arrangement of the 
contents shows that we have before us fragments hurriedly com- 
piled and carelessly collected, some parts being still little more 
than notes. In the whole of the Anglo-Norman literature there 
is not a single work which can give us so complete an idea of 
the popular preaching in England at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Not that the book of Bozon is properly a book 
of sermons; but one can well consider it as formed of the same 
elements as were used for the ground of the sermons preached 
to the people by the preachers’ of the Order to which Bozon 
belonged.” 

A great value is added to these contes by copious and learned 
notes, which serve as a commentary to the text, and supply the 
reader with a large store of useful and original information. But 
admirable above all is the preface which has been written by 
M. Paul Meyer, and shows the firm grasp of his masterly hand. 
The part of it especially relating to the expansion of the French 
language in England is very remarkable, and contains a great 
number of observations both sound and acute. Only, even if we 
admit, as an hypothesis, that the history of the relations between 
France and England might have been different from what they 
have been in reality, still it seems somewhat exaggerated to 
believe in the possibility of the French language becoming so 
prevalent as to supplant the English and extinguish it entirely. 
There is no doubt that the consequences of such a fact would 
have been beyond any calculation, but we are at a loss to see 
with M. Meyer how they could in any case have been profitable 
to humanity. 


MOULTON’S ‘“‘ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA.” 


Tur ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: A Stupy IN LITERARY EVOLUTION. 
Intended for readers in English and in the Original. By R. G. Moulton, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1890. 


Mr. MOULTON is well known as a Cambridge “ Extension” 
lecturer who has made a success that can only be called re- 
markable. Enthusiasts for classics are sometimes alarmed lest, 
in a utilitarian age, the ancient literatures may be crowded 
out of education. For such persons it will be reassuring to learn 
that Mr. Moulton has lectured in twenty-six towns on the 


. Classical drama ; and one course was given (at Newcastle-on- 


Tyne) to an audience of over 700, not one-tenth of whom knew a 
word of Greek or Latin. A fact like this at least shows that, with 
the right sower, there is a wide field awaiting the seed ; and it 
certainly entitles the author toa respectful hearing when he issues 
a study of ancient drama “for readers in English and in the 
original.” 

We think that both classes of readers will find much to interest 
them in Mr. Moulton’s work. The evolution of a literary form of 
such supreme importance as the drama, though its stages may be 
familiar to the student, will always have great interest for the 
general reader, whether highly educated or not. And even the 
student often confines his researches within too narrow limits, 
and will welcome a sketch which reaches from the primitive 
Greek dithyramb, through the rhetorical tragedy of Seneca, to 
the romantic drama. Perhaps the most original feature of the 
book is the bold method of illustration adopted by the author. 
In one chapter, for example, he points the contrast between the 
early stages of the drama by an imaginary sketch. He takes 
the myth of Lycurgus and works it up first into a lyric tragedy, 
next into a transition drama, and finally into a complete play 
of the classic age. 

Still more original, and perhaps even audacious, is his attempt 
to arrange .J/achefh as a classical tragedy. But though there 
is much here that invites criticism, we think the audacity is to be 
commended, for it forces the student to think, and impresses the 
principles of classic handling more vividly than any amount of 
exposition. 

At the same time we do not feel sure that the plan of writing 
one book for two such widely divergent standards is or can be en- 
tirely successful. The classical reader would hardly require the 


chapters which summarise the 77z/ogy of A-schylus, the Birds of 
Aristophanes, and the 777#wmmus ot Plautus ; while the English 
reader, if the experiment is to be fairly tried, ought certainly to read 
many more plays, not in summary, but in complete translations 
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before he can profitably assimilate the technical analysis here 
presented. 

And throughout Mr. Moulton is rather unmerciful with his 
technical analysis. It is the lecturer's temptation, for the average 
student is greedy of it. Ifa subject is at all vague—and literary 
subjects are apt to be vague—a learner wants to feel that he has 
hold of something definite. He welcomes names, and headings, 
and subdivisions, and (1) (2) (3) to put down in his note-book. 
Feeling, appreciation, discrimination of literary quality—these 
things arise slowly, flit vaporously, slip easily away ; but (1) 
(2) (3) in the note-book are an abiding possession. Against 
this well-known weakness the student needs protection, but 
we fear that Mr. Moulton encourages him in it. Of course a 
certain amount of classification is necessary. For example, in 
dealing with metres, with the various kinds of odes, with divers 
tragic motives, we expect subdivisions. But in this book we have 
too much of it—there is a plethora of pigeon-holes. And when 
things do not go naturally into the pigeon-holes, they are jammed 
in. We learn, for instance, that the origin of all literature is the 
ballad-dance, a combination of speech, music, and imitative 
gesture. This may do for drama and lyrics ; but how about epic 
poetry? “In epic poetry,” says Mr. Moulton, “the speech of the 
ballad-dance triumphs over the other two elements.” The 
classical student may see a certain degree of truth in this, and 
he will admire the neat symmetry of statement. Three forms of 
pcetry—lyric, epic, dramatic; three elements—music, speech, 
gcsture—one element triumphing in each form. But for those 
who do not know the facts, the statement, while showy for the 
note-book, would be misleading for the mind. 

This excess of system pervades the book, and the sub- 
divisions are sometimes even incongruous and confused. In the 
enumeration of dramatic motives, for example, we begin very 
properly with Destiny, though even Destiny is fearfully sub- 
divided. But our conception of what constitutes a dramatic 
motive is a good deal perturbed when we find “Geography” 
figuring in the list, on the strength of lo’s wanderings in the 
“Prometheus.” And after geography we get a series which is still 
more bizarre—“ Mythology, politics, and social topics, especially 
women.” Mr. Moulton gives a fine, and on the whole a true, 
answer to the charge of misogyny so commonly laid against 
Euripides, by reminding us that if we wish to know the poet’s view 
of women we must look to the female characters he has created. 
But it is rather a shock to find Polyxena and Alcestis classed as 
“ Social Topics” among a medley of other dramatic motives. 

The literary criticisms are comparatively few—too few, we 
venture to think. The author might plead that he is tracing an 
evolution, not criticising, and that for the learner criticism may 
easily be overdone. But what a reader, and particularly an 
English reader, wants, in any study of literature, is above all an 
appreciation of the masterpieces ; and in a literature remote in 
time and circumstances he needs much help to appreciate 
properly. The thing requires care and skill—it must really be 
help towards appreciating, not the estimate cut and dried and 
carted into him. The summaries of plays, if well done, will be 
helps of this kind—they will group the trees and exhibit the 
wood ; and these summaries Mr. Moulton does mostly well, with 
sympathy and judgment. Sometimes, however, we cannot follow 
him at all. For example,in the“ Alcestis” he censures the “common 
misunderstanding” of the play. We are all wrong, it seems, in 
feeling it hard to admire Admetus, the king who suffers his wife 
Alcestis to die for him. If the critic had argued that the affair 
was a divine arrangement ; that the poet himself was conscious 
of another side to the question, and presents it in the mouth of 
the old father; that Admetus sees his error too late, and (as 
Browning has made us feel) is purified by remorse—all this might 
have had weight. Not at all. The real meaning of the play, 
according to our author, is the “worship of splendour,” typified 
first in Apollo, the bright god, and secondly in “he hospitality of 
King Admetus. “The sacrifice of Alcestis was undertaken, not 
for a man but for a cause ;” and the cause is “the religion of 
hospitable splendour.” Surely this is the very perversity of criti- 
cism. If the play is so to be interpreted, we have not so much 
erred in refusing sympathy to Admetus, as in wasting it on such 
a misguided victim of fanaticism as Alcestis. 

In spite of these deficiencies there is much that may be use- 
ful in Mr. Moulton’s book. The classical student can correct the 
judgments he dissents from, and dispense with what is excessive in 
the “ schematisation.” The English student will learn from Mr. 
Moulton more than any other book can teach him about the 
general history of the drama, though the superfluous analysis 
will try his digestion. But he will feel that there is still scope for 
a book which will analyse less minutely, but stimulate and even 
instruct him more. 








LIFE IN PLANTAGENET TIMES. 


Court LIFE UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS. By Hubert Hall, F.S.A, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 


IN his account of “ Court Life under the Plantagenets,” Mr. Hubert 
Hall has given us a book which bears all the evidences of genuine 
labour and wide knowledge. In his studies at the Record Office 
he has accumulated stores of excellent material for the illustration 
of the life of our forefathers, and his work is stamped with the 
sincerity that comes only of original research from the very 
sources of history. In framing his book, Mr. Hall has been 
mainly moved by the desire to use all this knowledge for the 
purpose of kindling in the general public an interest in a time so 
strange—so rich in picturesque detail, so pathetic in its tales of 
terror and of passionate human emotion, and so intense in 
its varied activities. He has apparently had in mind two 
classes of readers, and while the learned notes of the 
Appendix appeal directly to the student, he proposes to 
quicken and encourage the languid curiosity and flagging interest 
of the “ general reader” by his promise in the preface of a “ his- 
torical novel,” which shall give the “delineation of living characters 
and the description of existing institutions.” Every reader will 
naturally judge for himself how far this device (which Mr. Hall 
himself speaks of as “much abused”) will meet his case, and 
open to him the gate of knowledge. Many will doubtless 
share in a regret that so much excellent material should have 
been wasted by being thrown into a singularly clumsy and inart- 
istic form. The opening sentences of the book do indeed recall 
the “two horsemen” dear to the readers of G. P. R. James ; 
but the expectations raised by the “small party of travellers” 
who are “seen riding slowly and painfully, as though both 
man and beast were exhausted by a far and toilsome journey,” 
are doomed to swift disappointment. No sooner has the “son of 
Nigel” dismounted at the castle of “ Richard de Anesti” than the 
serious business of the book begins. The two friends take an 
early walk over the farm, and discuss its management, the mode 
of tillage, the expenses of farming, the manner of assessment, the 
conduct of the various courts, and the like. Their language is 
marked by a careful, one might almost say an archaic, formality, 
which is not quite of the nineteenth century, nor yet of the twelfth, 
and which adds some additional obscurity to their treatment—not 
always in itself very lucid—of subjects already hard for the 
modern reader to grasp fully. When these country topics have 
been exh2usted, the friends ride together to London, where Richard 
de Anesti discusses the trade regulations of the twelfth century with 
William de Glanvill, goes to see a miracle play, and visits various 
city sights, such as the Palace at Westminster, the Exchequer and 
the Courts of Justice, under the guidance of the Treasurer. Ona 
ride to Windsor Walter de Map explains to him the rapacity of the 
Court officials. At Waltham, Athelard the Canon describes the 
history and fate of the monastery ; and at St. Alban’s, Alexander 
Necham discourses on the virtues of the garden herbs which he 
is gathering, and instructs him as to their mystic significance. 
Finally no more questions remain to be asked, and the one 
function of the hero is gone. It needs no violent catastrophe to 
carry away so vague a phantom of conscientious inquiry. He 
simply vanishes. From St. Alban’s “he would have set out, we 
may suppose, on his homeward journey ;” and so we leave him 
with little anxiety, though with some regrets that the Richard of 
Anesti with whom the historical student has long sympathised 
for his real adventures, should in these latter days have been 
pressed into the sorry service of assistant showman in this almost 
grotesque manner. 

The form of the book, indeed, in its artless simplicity disarms 
criticism and discussion. Such a series of conversations really 
eludes all the real difficulties that beset the historical writér. In 
tracing the character of a long past age, in calling out once 
more its buried life, the essential difficulty is that of form ; in 
other words, it is the difficulty of adding to knowledge the sympa- 
thetic insight by which the historian discerns the relative import- 
ance of his facts and their mutual bearing on one another, and 
by which he selects and marshals his materials into a fitting 
order. Such order is ill replaced by making a series of word- 
pictures pass before the reader like slides of a magic lantern, so 
that their sole inter-connection and relation depends on the fact 
that the conversations about them are all addressed to one long- 
suffering listener. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Hall, with 
his great knowledge of men and things in the time with which he 
deals, should not have aimed at more than this mere surface- 
reproduction, and made some attempt to gather his materials into 
something more than a “historical novel.” The “general reader” 
is no doubt formidable in his requirements. He prefers, above all 
things, to be treated with deference. Deficient as he is of the 
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intellectual self-confidence and the fine sense of authority that 
distinguish the specialist, he is yet conscious of occasional 
flashes of discernment, and suspects that his judgment may be 
singularly direct, uncompromising, and dangerous to trifle with. 
We have, however, seen in many instances—as, for example, of 
late in the instance of M. Jusserand’s “ Wandering Life ”"—how 
ready and alert even his attention may become when he is fairly 
dealt with. 

Many of Mr. Hall's pictures are copied and composed with care, 
and are vivid and interesting. The story of Richard de Anesti’s 
famous lawsuit, as told by himself, is excellently translated, and 
the effect is heightened by dexterously inserting a contemporary 
account of an appeal to the Court of Rome, with its strange and 

icturesque incidents. The description of a day’s work at the 
Racheoner is quite admirable, and gives such a picture as has 
never been given before of the working of that great institution. 
The miracle-play, the scenes at the translation of the relics of 
St. Amphibalus, the grim picture of the criminal who had 
abjured the kingdom, are curious and graphic scenes. In 
the account of Henry’s religious “ foundations,” it will be well 
for the reader to bear in mind the interesting facts which were 
first brought out by Miss Norgate in her admirable history as to 
the various other religious houses founded by the King for 
Carthusians, Augustinians, Gilbertines, and Templars, both in 
England and across the Channel—facts which historians can 
no longer neglect in passing too rapid judgment on him in the 
matter of his vow and its fulfilment. 

In the Appendix we find researches into the topography of 
Westminster Palace, which are also full ofinterest. There are also 
tables of average prices of farm-produce in the time of Henry IL, 
and lists of the Jewish settlements, and of pleas, &c., in 1177, 
taken from the Pipe Rolls, which are very conveniently tabulated, 
and would be useful helps to work in these subjects. The trans- 
lation of the “Constitutio Domus Regis” is interesting and 
valuable. On one entry about “Servants ushers to the Bishop,” 
Mr. Hall makes a puzzling comment: “the Bishop,” he says, 
“being, of course, Richard Fitz Nigel the Treasurer.” Now, the 
“ Constitutio” dates, as Mr. Hall himself says, from the reign of 
Henry II., and Richard Fitz Nigel was not bishop until after 
Henry’s death. 

It is in his translations, or in single dramatic scenes, that 
Mr. Hall appears at his best. There are some of the more 
important mediaval institutions in which his interest is ap- 
parently slight. The survey of the manor gives little help to 
the student ; it is obscure on some points, evades altogether all 
the more serious problems, and is eminently unscientific in its 
mode of discussing the plough-tax. The account of the regula- 
tion of commerce also is superficial in treatment, and its expla- 
nations do not make the subject at all plain. In “delineation of 
living character” Mr. Hall is singularly unfortunate. The view 
given of Henry II. does not even attempt to recall the true 
a ge of that strange and tragic figure. John of Salisbury 

s been fetched across the Channel, but that great man, “the 
central figure of English learning”—as Dr. Stubbs calls him— 
might well have stayed at home. The great dead who have been 
assembled about the Court cannot but suffer from the impossible 
attempt to gather them together in groups of busy talkers. 

Some lesser questions occur here and there to the reader. 
What was the peculiarity of “clerical” Latin, and what authorit 
is there for the proposal to hold the pleadings of the Spanis 
arbitration in Norman-French ? Did Henry II. really do 
such an extraordinary thing as to take an aid for the marriage 
of his third daughter? (p. 137). Mr. Hall assumes the “ Italian 
birth” of J. Fantosme (p. 152), but this is regarded by Mr. 
Howlett, the editor whom Mr. Hall considers to have “so ad- 
mirably interpreted ” his poem (p. 270) as not proven. Who were 
the courtly historical writers at Canterbury and St. Paul’s in 1177 
(p. 192)? The “ Bishops of London ont Bi, Richard Fitz Nigel 
and Richard of Ilchester,” are spoken of on page 238 ; but Richard 
of Iichester was Bishop of Winchester, and the Bishop of Ely was 
Geoffrey Ridel. A writer so steeped in mediaeval ene as Mr. 
Hall is ought not to talk of Prince John (p. 163). There are one 
or two misprints which need correction, such as “Adédelard” of Bath 
on p. §2, and “ arcehology” on p. 229. More serious questions than 
these are raised when Mr. Hall briefly tickets the author of the 
“Gesta Henrici” and “ Dialogus de Scaccario” as “an interested 
eulogist” (pp. 269,270); or when, in the same light-hearted 
fashion, he adopts Mr. Howlett’s paradoxical theory about Henry II. 
Arbitrary judgments of this sort are matters that very closely 
concern the authority of the teacher. The many illustrations are 
interesting, and add much to the book. Mr. Hall has not, un- 
fortunately, given the reader the means of tracing the sources 
from which they are drawn. 





TOLSTOI AND HIS CRITICS. 


BoyYHooD, ADOLESCENCE, AND YOUTH. By Léon Tolstoj. Translated from 
the Russian by Constantine Popoff. London: Elliot Stock. 1890. 


“ BoyHoop, Adolescence, and Youth” is understood to be Tol- 
stoi’s own. Written more than thirty years ago, its interest 
to-day lies rather in the light it throws on its author’s character 
than in its keen analysis of character or its vivid pictures of 
Russian life. Tolstoi since then has found the peace “The 
Cossacks” and “Anna Karenina” showed he was in search of 
for twenty years, and in “ My Religion” has set forth his ad- 
hesion to the true as distinguished from the false Christianity. 

That a great genius should follow the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount seems to some of Messieurs les Critiques an 
insult to latter-day culture, and to others a proof of failing intellect. 
Tolstoi, the supreme artist, the author of “ Peace and War,” to 
quit the one thing for which he is fitted—Literature—and bury 
his gifts in writing religious tracts and striving to undo all that 
Art and Science have done for man—marvellous and ridiculous ! 
And this view of Tolstoi is undoubtedly strengthened by the book 
before us. “ Boyhood, Adolescence, and Youth” sketches the 
first twenty years of a youth who receives all the disadvantages 
of a rich man’s education. Consumed with self-consciousness, 
exceedingly impulsive and precocious, and influenced almost 
entirely by his surroundings, he is led by his vanity and 
sensitiveness into many errors and absurdities. His tutors 
teach him nothing worth learning, his social advantages 
leave him without polish, his class conventions lead him 
to the grand ideal of being un homme comme il faut. 
Clearly, the critics will say, the character Tolstoi thus 
presents of himself is rather of the artistic than the religious 
nature, but one which is so quick to retain impressions that its 
bias is determined by the nature of their sum. And this observa- 
tion is borne out by the author's attitude towards his youthful 
portrait. It is that of a man profoundly impressed with the 
vanity, and profoundly indifferent to the pleasures of life, who 
through his own follies and errors has attained great insight into 
the motives of his fellows, and whose sensitiveness is no longer a 
trap for his vanity, but an instrument for detecting their characters. 
And here the critics will further remark that in these confessions 
of his youth Tolstoi has laid bare his weakness, and has shown 
himself as wavering between two standpoints—the artistic and 
the ethical. For who but a moralist would lay such stress on 
the follies of a child—would throw such an atmosphere of repro- 
bation round the most trivial acts? Yet who but an artist would 
strive so successfully to hide the moral—would employ such 
extraordinary literary skill in arrangement of the scenes to lighten 
the impression the reader receives of a narrow point of view? 
Yet they will note that all his skill is insufficient to hide 
his weakness when he is hampered by the autobiographical 
form. Whereas in his novels his artistic sense, given free 

lay, carries his point triumphantly, this narrative of t fact gives 
bin too little scope to work out his moral. Here, they will 
say, is full proof of the religious warp which weakened “ Anna 
Karenina” in the suicide of the heroine ; the moralist’s dissatis- 
faction with life, which is the reason why “ Katia” ends sadly, 
why the hero in “ The Cossacks” can never banish from his head 
the musings which take all colour from the happy life of the 
nts. Here in Tolstoi’s second work of importance is already 
strong that “habit of philosophising” which has spoiled a great 
artist—narrowing his point of view till he has arrived at distrust- 
ing the intellect itself. 

So far Messieurs les wre oy whose premises Tolstoi’s de- 
fenders will accept, even as they reject their conclusions. We 
grant, say his admirers, that these confessions are somewhat over- 
done from the point of view of literature ; but so much the more 
do they gain in interest as the revelations of a spirit working to- 
wards a great purpose. We grant that to find a remedy for certain 
evils, Tolstoi analysed modern civilisation till he rejects its 
basis ; that he has been so desirous of friting to the bottom of 
things that now he can get no further, and that thus it is he urges 
a return to the life of the fields, for simplicity is there ; that he 
denies woman’s. right to be placed on an equality with man, for he 
fears her power ; that he has turned romance against itself, for he 
fears its charm. All this we grant, but in his very limitations 
lies his power. To lament his loss to literature is to rob his work 
of all moral significance ; and if you take his ethical teaching from 
his writings, what is left? His genius is not that of the 
supreme artist at all, and only where he has a moral to 
drive home is he at his greatest. Ifnot, why are his death-bed 
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scenes so perfect in their art, his lighter stories so imperfect’ 
A novelist the less is no great matter. By renouncing the 
world he has put the seal on his works, and emphasised them 
thereby far more than a repetition of his beliefs could do. But sup- 

sing he had not quitted literature, what should we have gained ? 

e would have given us another Anna Karenina perhaps, and so 
would be remembered as Gogol and Dostoiefsky and Turguenief 
are remembered, for their literary merits. But now by his self- 
denying action, by his steadfastly following out his convictions, 
regardless of being derided as a visionary and a fanatic, he has 
placed himself far above his fellows. By denying the limitations 
of human nature he has burst through those limitations. His 
denunciation of war, his doctrine of “ Resist not evil,” may seem 
childish to his contemporaries ; but he has created a centre of 
light in a moral chaos, and it is impossible that men should not 
look towards it. You may say his action is retrograde, you may 
explain that his distrust of “ progress” springs from the unrest of 
his country and the problems that science with increasing power 
creates and cannot settle ; but your words only show that he is 
standing in relation to his age as the leaders of the Revolution 
stood in relation to the last century. If they fought for man’s 
physical, he fights for man’s spiritual, needs ; if they would have 
freed the mind, he would free the soul. And he does not undo, 
but completes, their work. They proclaimed the rights, and he 
the duties, of men. 

So far Messieurs les Disciples, of whom M. Popoff would 
seem to be one, so well has he translated his author. His version 
is inferior in style to the late Mr. Ralston’s translation of 
Turguenief’s “ Fathers and Sons,” the best English translation 
from the Russian yet made; but it is easy, natural, and, like the 
Portuguese Guide-book to English, “ free and despoiled of Galli- 
cisms.” M. Popoff has a command of English idiom, and his 

iece of work is a decided improvement on the translation of 

iss Hopgood’s, which hails from America. M. Popoff would 
have done well, however, to follow his rival in giving a short 
analysis of “ Boyhood, Adolescence, and Youth” in relation to the 
facts of its author’s career. 





FOUR NOVELS. 

1. THE Hoty Rose, etc. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1890. 

2. A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1890. 

3. WitHout Love or Licence. By Hawley Smart. Three volumes. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 1890. 

4- Miss LupincTon’s Sister. By Edward Bellamy. London: Frederick 
Warne & Co. 


“THE HOLY ROSE” is a collection of some of Mr. Besant’s 
shorter stories in one volume. The tale of the jewelled rose of 
gold, blessed by the Pope, has-interest and excitement. The 
Pope had promised that, so long as the rose remained with the 
Arnault family, the line should never cease. “The Last Mass” 
is chiefly remarkable for the fidelity and skill with which Mr. 
Besant presents to us the old time ; but we miss the illustrations 
which accompanied it on its first appearance in a magazine where 
the illustrations are always good. The longest story in the book, 
“The Inner House,” gives us several of Mr. Besant’s favourite 
views ; as, for instance, his curious opinion that without the 
waltz there can be no true happiness. It is a pity that this story 
has been reproduced just at the moment when everybody is 
surfeited with fanciful predictions of the future. It is not dull, 
but it is not so amusing as “ Camilla’s Last String,” which is one 
of the two sketches that close the volume. 

But something seems to be wanting throughout the collection. 
In comparison with the ordinary novelist, Mr. Besant is spirited 
and vigorous enough ; but he does not show the happy audacity 
that made his early books so popular. We have an uncomfortable 
feeling that he has been guilty of research lately, that the 
shadow of mere accuracy has darkened his humour, that he 
studies facts and dates with a view to future use. We do not 
think that he has lost in the least degree his old power ; but that 
the power is, as a rule, less conspicuous in those of his stories 
which have a historical setting. 

Mr. Bret Harte concludes “A Waif of the Plains” by hinting 
at the possibility that he may write a sequel to the book. If 
he can make the sequel half as good as the story, he may begin 
to write it now, and he may hurry. We want more books like 





“A Waif of the Plains.” There was a time—and we are afraid 
that the time has not quite gone yet—when some authors thought 
that the distinction between the talk of children and that of 
adults was sufficiently maintained if the children were made 
to talk rather worse grammar than their seniors. Novelists 
are beginning now to see that this method was inadequate, 
and that the study of children is well worth while; and it 
is in the delineation of children that Mr. Bret Harte is 
aay pared good. He seems to have remembered precisely how 

e felt when he was a boy ; what he thought, what he did, what 
he said, and how he said it. His recollection of his own girlhood 
is just as accurate ; and this is a little surprising, because we are 
not aware that Mr. Bret Harte ever had any girlhood. The fact 
remains that Susy and Clarence both have the reality of a personal 
experience. They are just children—not frosted-sugar cake-orna- 
ments like Little Lord Fauntleroy, but real children. Their story 
is full of pathos and full of fun. There is only a step from tragedy 
to farce, but Mr. Bret Harte is one of the few authors who can 
keep his footing on that step. It may be noted that he can be 
exceedingly funny without being either offensive or irreverent ; 
although it would be almost an insult to Mr. Bret Harte to 
mention this if we had not painful recollections of another recent 
work by another American author, in which the Holy Grail was 
the subject of some dull jests. The most amusing person in the 
book is the melodramatic Jim Hooker. Jim Hooker's great 
ambition was to be considered a villain, and he did succeed in 
being a very tolerable liar. We hope that we shall meet Jim 
again in the sequel. “A Waifof the Plains” is some of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s best work. 

“Without Love or Licence” is one of those machine-made 
novels that we expect at regular intervals from Mr. Hawley 
Smart. They have a large class of readers who want to be in- 
terested easily and amused slightly, and not to be bored with 
anything that requires the least intellectual effort. Mr. Hawley 
Smart is the novelist of the lazy sportsman. His characters are 
easy to understand, because they are all conventional types. 
They are old friends whom the reader has met before. is 
plots, the skeletons of his stories, are frequently clever, but it 
does not take a critic to see the wire which fasten the bones 
together. He never preaches, and his stories are alWays whole- 
some and decent; but they fail terribly in originality and indi- 
viduality. 

“Without Love or Licence” is not a sporting novel. The 
first of its three volumes is the best. In this volume the interest 
is remarkably well sustained, and the secrets of the locked ball- 
room are quite good enough to puzzle most readers. In the two 
following volumes the plot thickens, but much of it is distressingly 
improbable. The story is concerned with a young man who 
ought to have married the insipid but good daughter of a banker, 
but was foolish enough to marry the unusually vulgar daughter 
of an innkeeper. This woman subsequently made some of the 
stupidest mistakes ible, and committed a most disadvantageous 
bigamy, but yet is sup) to have been clever enough to 
become a queen of society. The story ends as it must end, as 
every reader of the first half of it knows that it will end. Its 
incidents are all of the kind which are supposed to be exciting. 
There are stolen deeds which have to be found, and which after 
the usual number of failures are found. As there happens to be a 
bank in the book, the bank of course breaks. In fact, everything 
goes on with due regard to the expectations of an ordinary 
reader. 

We do not ex much from the average shilling novel, and 
one would naturally expect still less for sixpence. Yet the pub- 
lished yt of “ Miss Ludington’s Sister” is only sixpence, and in 
it Mr. Edward Bellamy works out an idea which is certainly extra- 
ordinary and interesting. The book teems with impossibilities. 
A woman falls in love with her own past beauty, and thinks of 
little else. A boy falls in love with the picture of a woman, 
and retains his passion during manhood in as strong, or st r, 
a degree than manhood usually feels for women of real life. 
There is much else which is wildly improbable, but which 
it would be impossible to detail without disclosing Mr. Bellamy’s 
extraordinary idea. The excessive shallowness of the: deep 
thinking throughout the book is irritating; and Mr. Bellamy’s 


" style sometimes maddens. But, in spite of all this, no one who 


commences “ Miss Ludington’s Sister” will be likely to leave it 
until he has finished it. The originality of the idea carries the 
reader through, and keeps him interested, and in parts intensely 
interested. “Miss Ludington’s Sister” will not detract from 
Mr. Bellamy’s reputation as an author. With a little more 
care—or, perhaps, a little more skill—this might have been 
a remarkably good book; in its present condition it is still 
remarkable. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE still exists a good deal of insular prejudice in this country 
concerning ‘‘Spain of To-Day,” and, therefore, books which give 
in brief compass, and in a lively manner, descriptions of the social 
and industrial life of the people are peculiarly welcome. Many works 
have, of course, been written about modern Spain, but we cannot recall 
one which sums up in a more pithy, and at the same time picturesque 
way, than this volume of Mr. Lawson’s, the facts and forces which 
are shaping to unsuspected issues the growing commercial activity of 
the nation. Mr. Lawson states that the great want of Spain is 
a capable administrative authority at the head of affairs, and he lays 
stress upon the fact that though in the Cortes there are brilliant speakers, 
skilful tacticians, and honest politicians of all shades of conviction, the 
feebleness of the administrative instinct in the Spanish public service 
is unmistakable and even notorious. Spain, he reminds us, has a 
home population of about seventeen millions, and its public revenue 
averages, in normal years, thirty millions sterling. ‘If the whole 
amount were derived from taxes, it would represent thirty-five shillings 
per head; but only three-fifths of it are, properly speaking, fiscal. 
The other two-fifths are the produce of State monopolies, State 
property, and Treasury receipts of various kinds. No one will call this an 
oppressive sum, even for a poor country. Frenchmen have three times as 
heavy a bill to pay to their rulers ; and even the Belgians, well governed 
as they are, have almost double the Spanish rate of taxation to bear.” 
Officialism is the curse of Spain, and Mr. Lawson states that the men- 
dicants, who infest every public place, almost rank as one of the learned 
professions, and in point of numbers ‘‘run the priests rather close.” All 
the requisite elements for commercial prosperity exist in Spain, but 
so far they have not learnt to co-operate effectively. The country is, 
however, ‘‘ awakening to the fact that the days of knight-errantry are 
over,” and, in spite of its present financial embarrassments, the resources 
of Spain are so vast, and its commercial opportunities so great, that no one 
who is acquainted with the country takes a gloomy view of the situation. 
This book is full of statistics, and it also gives an attractive picture of 
some characteristic Spanish customs and institutions, 


Mr. Edward Butler has just published a new volume entitled ‘“‘ A 
Consideration of Gentle Ways, and other Esssays.”” Amongst the subjects 
which he discusses are a lawyer’s library, proxies, posthumous glorifi- 
cation, red-tape, preconceptions, an antidote to envy, and sundry 
other topics more or less dear to the hearts of moralists. The 
book also contains some parables and apologues, although none 
of them strike us as being remarkable either for beauty or sug- 
gestiveness. There is also a pleasant little paper on that old 
English worthy, Dr. Thomas Fuller, over whose wit and wisdom Mr. 
Butler grows quite enthusiastic. Shrewd and kindly humour abounds in 
the book, and everywhere strong common sense, and a cheery generous 
way of looking at life, prevails. At the same time, we are bound to add 
that we do not think that the majority of these essays reach the level, 
either of thought or expression, which was attained by a previous 
collection of similar papers by Mr. Butler. The book, however, is 
undeniably pleasant, and its comments are always kindly and often 
suggestive. 


** Cross Lights” is the rather fanciful title which Mr. H. B. Simpson 
gives to a little volume containing half a dozen essays, written with some 
distinction of style, and freshness of thought. They have no connection 
with each other beyond the fact of their common authorship, and their 
appearance side by side in the present book. The subjects with which 
Mr. Simpson deals are the study of classical archeology, Macpherson’s 
** Ossian,”’ Wordsworth’s successor, Dr. Blair, of rhetoric fame, Shake- 
speare on the stage, and logic and language. The article on Words- 
worth’s successor is an able and appreciative criticism of Browning, 
between whom and the greatest of the Lake poets an_ interesting 
parallel is drawn. The history of Macpherson’s famous book, which 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Macaulay so hotly denounced, is told with admir- 
able clearness, and a good word is said for the author of *‘ Ossian.” 
The paper on Shakespeare on the stage is concerned with the manner in 
which plays like Hamlet, |Macheth, Julius Caesar, Henry V., As You 
Like It, and Romeo and Juliet can be best represented. Mr. Simpson 
argues that there are two elements always present, the original fable—or 
fact, as the case may be—and the atmosphere with which Shakespeare 
has surrounded it. Shakespeare took the basis of his plays from every 
age and every clime, and transfused them all, not merely with his own 
genius, but also with the customs and humours of his contemporaries. 


* Srain of To-pay: a Descrirtive, InpusTRIAL, AND FINANCIAL SURVEY OF 
rue Peninsuca. By W. R. Lawson. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. Crown 8vo. 

A Constperation or Gente Ways, aANp oTHer Essays. By Edward Butler. 
London : Elliot Stock. 18mo., ” 

Cross Licurs. By H. B. Simpson. London: W. H. Allen & Co. Crown 8vo. 

An AusTRALIAN RAMBLE; oR, A SUMMER in Austrauia. By J. Ewing Ritchie 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. Crown 8vo. (5s.) 

Tue Reicn or Law. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G. Illustrated. Nineteenth 
Edition. London: John Murray. Crown 8vo. 

Our Inwerrrance tn THe Great Pyramip. By C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S.E., late 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Fifth Edition. London: Charles Burnet & Co. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

Tue Nursery “Atice.” Containing Twenty Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s 
Illustrations to “* Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,” with Text adapted to Nursery 
Readers by Lewis Carroll. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Crown 
ato. (45) 
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Possibly complete reconciliation of these two elements is not in this age 
attainable, but ‘‘ if it is in any wise to be achieved, it will first be neces- 
sary to recognise the dualism of Shakespeare’s plays more fully than has 
generally been done.” Neither the precisians of literature, nor the preci- 
sians of costume, must be allowed to push their contention too far, and 
whenever the archeologist is called in, he must never be allowed too free a 
hand in the representation of a great poetic dramatist like Shakespeare. 
The author of these essays has something to say, and knows how to say 
it, and his criticisms, especially on directly literary subjects, are always 
capable, and sometimes trenchant. 

There was nothing in the least degree remarkable about Mr. Ewing 
Ritchie’s ‘‘ Australian Ramble,” but he nevertheless contrives to write 
about the places he visited, and the people he saw, in a lively if somewhat 
superficial manner. It certainly is a mistake on his part to fill upwards 
of sixty pages, in a volume which does not extend in all to two 
hundred and forty, with descriptions of the voyage out, and of the 
ports touched at on the way. Like everybody else, he has a good deal 
to say that is complimentary concerning the glorious sunshine and genial 
climate of Australia, though, of course, we hear also of the terrible droughts 
which prevail in the Island-Continent. Mr. Ritchie confesses that he 
was agreeably disappointed with Sydney ; the shops and public buildings 
were more handsome, and the streets more spacious, than he had antici- 
pated, whilst the beauty of the harbour impressed him, as it does every- 
body else. The inhabitants of Sydney, however—and there are about 
three hundred and fifty thousand of them now—are a little too fond of 
asking the question—‘‘ What do you think of our harbour ?” After a day or 
two this becomes rather a bore, and everybody, unfortunately, is not 
able to escape from the difficulty as adroitly as the captain of an 
English man-of-war did which was lying at anchor off Sydney. He 
grew so tired of this perpetual note of interrogation, that at length 
in despair he hung a blackboard over the side of his ship, on 
which was chalked up ‘* We admire your harbour very much.” 





More than twenty years have elapsed and the scientific world has by 
no means stood still in the interval, since the first publication of the Duke 
of Argyll’s famous exposition of ‘‘ the Reign of Law” in nature, and the 
realm of mind. When the book first appeared, it was generally recognised 
as an extremely able and suggestive contribution to the discussion of some 
of the chief problems raised by the discoveries of modern science. The 
mere fact that such a book is now in its nineteenth edition is evidence 
enough that there are still plenty of people in England of no special scien- 
tific bent who are willing enough to devote themselves to stiff reading 
when arguments and conclusions based on a wide survey of facts are 
placed before them in a clear and impressive manner- 


Another well-known book which seems to possess more than ordinary 
vitality is Professor Piazzi Smyth’s ‘‘ Our Inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid.” The bulk of the book has been considerably reduced in this fifth 
edition by what its author terms a ‘ very strenuous attempt at a general 
condensation.” The work now consists of about four hundred and 
fifty pages instead of upwards of six hundred and fifty—the number of 
pages in the last edition, which was published in 1880. We are glad to 
find that all the old ‘‘ explanatory plates” are included in the present 
issue, and that the book has been brought up to date. Professor Smyth 
is able even to print ina new appendix—the fifteenth, by the way—state- 
ments made as late as January of the present year, which in his view 
strengtheng his contention that the great pyramid is in reality an ‘‘ anti- 
Egyptian and most primeval structure.” 


Mr. Lewis Carroll has brought out what he terms ‘‘ The Nursery 
‘ Alice,’” an abridgement in simple language of a story which in its 
original shape bids fair to be a classic book for boys and girls, as well 
as a permanent favourite with the children of a larger growth. Mr. 
Carroll states that his ‘ambition now is to be read by children aged 
from nought to five,” or, rather, as he makes haste to explain—as 
these autocrats of the nursery are not usually very literate—to be 
**thumbed, cooed over, dogs-eared, rumpled, and kissed by the 
dimpled darlings.” We think it is rather a mistake to weaken the 
inimitable story in this fashion; surely the ‘‘dimpled darlings” can 
well afford to wait, and our own “ first impressions’ are that the book 
is not improved by the process through which it has passed, though 
the ‘* twenty coloured enlargements ” of Tenniel’s imaginative and humour- 
ous illustrations give the volume an attractive look. 
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